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following principles as the hopeful bases of a governe 
proposals have the approval of the highest authorities o 
States, and practically every accredited peace society an 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implles the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations. and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


d world. It may be said that these principles and 
n international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
d constructive peaceworker in America. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creaticn of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to. they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


OUR WAY OUT—A CONFERENCE OF 
THE NATIONS 


HAT is now seen to have been inevitable from the 
Wy cua has happened. The Paris plans for a 
League to Enforce Peace, like all similar plans hereto- 
fore in history, have gone awry. Readers familiar with 
the ApvocaTE OF PrEaceE will understand something of 
the reasons. A League to Enforce Peace never has suc- 
ceeded ; we believe it never can. As we have frequently 
argued, it is a contradiction in terms, and it has in it 
from the outset the canker of failure. Laws can pro- 
vide for the coercion of individuals; but there is but one 
way to coerce a State, and that is by war. Nations can- 
not be expected to set over themselves voluntarily the 
machinery of organized warfare, controlled by foreigners, 
and operative at any time against themselves. The 
League of Nations as proposed out of the Paris Confer- 
ence, a scheme which for all practical purposes has been 
defeated in the United States Senate, represents, we may 
believe, the last attempt on the part of the nations to set 
up such an organ, because it is now seen to be wrong in 
principle, contrary to the teachings of history, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world. 
And yet the Covenant of the League of Nations 
brought to America by President Wilson has already 
rendered the greatest possible benefit to the cause of 
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international peace. Prior to 1914, there was in Amer- 
ica little appreciation of other nations, because, outside 
of a very limited group, there was small knowledge of 
facts relating to conditions abroad. To be sure, the 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 had received no 
little attention from our State Department, in a measure 
from the press; and especially from the Mohonk Con- 
ferences, the American Society of International Law, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, from 
the five American Peace Congresses initiated by the 
American Peace Society, from the ApvocaTr or PrAce. 
In consequence there was a measure of informed opinion 
in America; but that information was, unfortunately, 
confined to the few. The discussion about the League 
of Nations has changed all that. We believe the hope 
now of a practical international co-operative effort lies 
in the direction of a Third Hague Conference. That 
there is now hope for such a conference lies in the fact 
that, thanks to the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and to the United States Senate, there is at last a widely 
educated body of public opinion in America concerning 
the aims, methods, and possibilities of a rational inter- 
national organization. There are ninety-six men in the 
United States Senate quite fully informed in all such 
matters. The members of Congress cannot possibly have 
escaped learning many things about international affairs 
heretofore unfamiliar to them. Our newspapers and 
magazines have given to us all in America a new vision 
and a new body of opinion about nations outside our 
own. This educated intelligence, not confined to our 
own country, is the hope of the peace of the world. 

If, in 1899, the nations of the earth could meet, pass 
laws for themselves, set up an international tribunal 
which has already settled some eighteen international 
difficulties ; if, in 1907, practically all of the nations of 
the earth could meet, adopt laws for themselves and agree 
with practical unanimity upon the principle that nations 
rest upon law, and that the peace of the world depends 
upon the judicial settlement of international disputes: 
if they could agree then, as they did, that there should 
be periodic Hague conferences, and plan, as many of 
them did, for a third such conference, it would for these 
reasons seem the part of ordinary sense to take up the 
international problem of solving international disputes 
where it was left off in 1907. 

The peace of the world depends upon the society of 
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all the nations governing themselves by mutual consent 
under law. There is no other way. 

A Third Hague Conference, certainly a conference of 
the society of all the nations, is therefore not only the 
natural next step in the evolution of international co- 
operation, it is the inevitable step. There is already 
much ground broken for such a conference. With all 
the history at hand, and with all the benefits of the 
limitless discussions over the Paris treaty fresh in our 
minds, such a conference might well be called within a 
year. 

The final act of the Peace Conference of 1907 recom- 
mended to the powers the assembling of a Third Peace 
Conference, and called the attention of the powers to the 
necessity of preparing a program for such a conference 
a. sufficient time in advance to insure its deliberations 
being conducted with the necessary authority and expe- 
dition. To this end the Conference recommended the 
selection of a preparatory committee by the governments, 
which committee should be charged with the task of 
collecting the various proposals to be submitted to the 
committee, and ascertaining what subjects were ripe for 
embodiment in an international regulation, and of pre- 
paring a program which the governments should decide 
upon in sufficient time to enable it to be carefully ex- 
amined by the countries interested. This committee, 
the suggestion continued, should further be entrusted 
with the task of proposing a system of organization and 
procedure for the Conference itself. 

Acting upon this recommendation, President Taft ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee to the United States, 
which committee submitted, in June, 1912, an elaborate 
and suggestive program as a basis of recommendation by 
the United States to such a preparatory committee. 
This report is still in the State Department. December 
10, 1913, Elihu Root, speaking for a number of others, 
some of whom had taken part in the Hague conferences, 
wrote the Secretary of State urging “greater activity of 
preparation on the part of other powers.” In his letter 
Mr. Root pointed out that the proposal for periodic con- 
ferences was American in its origin, and that the United 
States, accordingly, is especially interested that future 
conferences should take place automatically. Mr. Root 
urged the selection by the United States of its member 
of the international committee provided for by the final 
act of 1907, and pointed out that if that were done, 
“The United States would be free from any imputation 
of lack of interest in this step which so great a propor- 
tion of the people of our country regard as of the 
highest imporiance.” As a result of this suggestion from 
Mr. Root, President Wilson, in a letter by the Secretary 
of State, January 31, 1914, instructed the diplomatic 
officers of the United States accredited to the govern- 
ments which took part in the second international peace 
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conference at the Hague, to “propose to the govern- 
ments to which you are respectfully accredited, that the 
duties of the international preparatory committee shall 
be committed to the Administrative Council of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, this Council 
being composed of the Netherlands Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the diplomatic representatives of the con- 
tracting powers accredited to The Hague. To this 
Council the task of preparation for the conference may 
readily and appropriately be committed. The place at 
which the Council sits leaves nothing to be desired from 
the point of view of convenience, while the entrusting 
of the work to a competent body already in existence 
would result in an appreciable saving both in time and 
in expense. If the membership of the Council were 
found to be too large for the efficient carrying on of the 
work in detail, this difficulty could at once be solved by 
the appointment of subcommittees to deal with particular 
subjects.” 

February 5, 1914, the United States Government an- 
nounced that it had taken steps toward the calling of a 
Third Hague Conference to meet in the summer of 1915. 
Communications were opened with the Dutch Govern- 
ment to that end. A Citizens’ National Committee was 
formed to support the action of the government. On the 
19th of March, 1914, a resolution was favorably re- 
ported to the House of Representatives by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, calling upon the Secretary of State 
to advise the House of Representatives what steps had 
been taken toward the calling of a Third Hague Con- 
ference. On the 28th of May, 1914, Hon. Andrew D. 
White, speaking at the Twentieth Mohonk Conference, 
made an impassioned and reasoned speech, urging the 
importance of calling a Third Hague Conference. July 
2. the Dutch Government invited the nations which took 
part in the Second Hague Conference to choose dele- 
gates to serve on a committee to arrange the program 
of the Third Conference. A meeting of this committee 
was called for June, 1915. 

The principle of the Root Arbitration treaties is still 
active. The treaties embodying the principle of delay in 
case of disputes between this country and twenty-one 
other nations are still in force. Peace can rest securely 
only upon the judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes. These great principles salvaged from the war 
indicate the direction for advance. They are highly im- 
portant matters for the early consideration of the Society 
of Nations. 

These familiar facts are enumerated here because they 
indicate in a measure America’s most intelligent interest 
in the cause of an international effort to establish a 
peace of justice between the nations. 

With the rich history of those conferences to inspire 
us; with the reasons for the failure of the Paris Con- 
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ference to warn us; with the great body of informed 
public opinion, not only in this country, but everywhere, 
to point the way; with the problem of peace of the world 
most vitally to the front among the aspirations of men, 
our personal view is that the United States Congress 
should request the President of the United States to 
enter again into communication with foreign govern- 
ments looking toward the earliest possible meeting of a 
Third Hague Peace Conference. 





AMERICA’S MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


U p To November 8 more than one-fourth of all the 
officers of the American combatant forces in Eu- 
rope who were in the Regular Army when the armistice 
was signed had resigned, and scores of other resignations 
were awaiting the action of the President and the Secre- 
tary of War. In the last two years 169 West Point stu- 
dents have resigned ere completing their courses. A 
similar trend of like dimensions has been noted in con- 
nection with the Naval Academy midshipmen at An- 
napolis. 

Acts, formal and informal, words both subtle and 
bold, indicate that rancorous feeling of the deepest kind 
exists between Regular Army officers graduated at West 
Point, on the one hand, and officers from the former 
National Guard and civilians who attained commands 
for sheer merit as soldiers. 

As for legislation before Congress defining the future 
size, make-up, and terms of enlistment and pay of the 
National Army, it is clear that it will be a civilian solu- 
tion of marked differences of opinion between the Sec- 
retary of War and the General Staff urging a major pro- 
gram and General Pershing and men who have fought 
with and under him abroad opposing it. They agree as 
to the “necessity” of some form of universal military 
training, but differ when it comes to its kind and the 
term of conscription necessary to make it effective. 

If to these facts there be added the equally significant 
information that recruiting for the navy and for the 
Regular Army is far from satisfactory to the govern- 
ment authorities, and that the States in a majority of 
cases have made no start in creating bodies of trained 
men who will take the place of the old National Guard, 
then it is safe to infer that societies organized to fan 
the flames of militarism in the United States are not 
succeeding in a way to cheer them up. It would seem 
to be true that the United States has learned something 
from its experience of war that makes it quite unwilling 
to provide either men or taxes with which to execute the 
will of the bellicose minority. 

We are impressed with the fact that appointments to 
West Point now go a begging in many of the States; 
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that the demand goes up—and is conceded to be legiti- 
mate by General Pershing, a graduate—that the cur- 
riculum, ideals, and methods of this institution be modi- 
fied so as to meet contemporary demands, and that its 
students during the last of the course be brought in 
touch with the rank and file of the army and with the 
outer public, so that it may lose its hitherto-intensified 
caste feeling, and have its professional haughtiness 
curbed and its fighting efficiency increased, if fight it 
must. If these changes are made, then there will be 
fewer cruel court-martial verdicts than are admitted to 
have been rendered in the recent war, fewer clashes be- 
tween volunteer and drafted soldiers and their superiors 
based on the blindness of the latter to ideals and meth- 
ods of democracy that may conflict with military disci- 
pline, and a democratic army may have a body of officers 
who will be respected, if not loved, by the rank and file 
when the call to arms comes, if come it must. 

If Congress settles on a permanent army of 250,000, 
which is the minimum named by military experts, it 
will not get volunteers in that number; nor will a law 
providing for even a minimum period of universal mili- 
tary training be found workable, if it is passed. A 
popular referendum would defeat it. The United States 
is not going to put on clothes of a fashion that Europe 
has decided to strip off as fast as she can. 


AN INDICATION OF THE INEVITABLE 


f ke reports out of Paris, too meager for details, 
indicate, however, that the draft of the Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Nations, supported by the 
American Peace Society as a basis for a future code of 
international law, is at last before the International 
Juridical Union created in Paris last May, a Union com- 
prising forty members of various nationalities. At the 
opening session of the Union, held in Paris November 8, 
and presided over by Leon Bourgeois, the French mem- 
ber of the council of the League of Nations and honorary 
president of the Union, the Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions, set forth on the second page of the front cover of 
this magazine since America entered the war, were pre- 
sented as a basis for a future code of international law. 
The cables announce that it is proposed to follow this 
declaration with a draft of international law which will 
be submitted to the various governments or to the League 
of Nations for approval. This unofficial body includes 
among its members, Elihu Root and James Brown Scott 
of the United States, Baron Makino of Japan, Dr. 
Drago of Brazil, Alessandor Alvarez of Chili, Fernando 
Prida of Spain, Francisco de la Barra of Mexico. From 
such men we may reasonably expect an intelligent serv- 
ice to the great cause of international peace, because 
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their work is based upon the eternal principles of right 

and justice. If ever the world was in need of informed 

and competent service it is now. Such informed and 

competent service can be expected only from informed 

and competent men. Work typified by the efforts of the 

International Juridical Union is the contribution we 

now most need. That there is such an organization as 

this Union is an expression of the inevitable course of 

international events. 


RUSSIA 


INCE the downfall of Kerensky, and the usurpation 
S of power by the Bolsheviki, November 5, 1917, the 
most important problem facing our modern world has 
been Russia. When the peace conferees assembled in 
Paris last December they recognized the seriousness of 
the condition of Russia and made a few feeble attempts 
to get that stricken land into line with the purposes they 
had in mind. They made nothing but a bungle of it, 
however; of that there is no doubt. 
Russian situation seems to have gone from bad to worse. 
The divergence of opinion in this country is fully illus- 
trated by the two articles relating to Russia printed 
elsewhere in these columns. 

That we may appreciate something of the results flow- 
ing from the weakness of the men who attempted in 
Paris the impossible double-headed task of ending a 
great war and of establishing a permanent peace for the 
world in one and the same instrument, we need only to 
look around us. 

The arrest, trial and judicially ordered deportation 
from the United States of a large number of Russian 
Communists, together with publication of the text of 
documents showing the subversive aims of the group, 
have made November a notable month. The extent of 
this propaganda and its virulence have been proved con- 
clusively by the Department of Justice. The effect of 
the revelations has been to harden public opinion against 
any coquetting with Russia until there is more stability 
and genuine democracy in that faction-rent land. The 
Department of State, in a statement issued November 4, 
denied that the United States was party to any blockade 
of Petrograd, but admitted that it was the policy of the 
government to refuse license for export shipments to 
Russia and to refuse clearance to vessels desiring to go 
to Petrograd as long as war legislation made it possible. 
Explaining this attitude, the Department based it on the 
proved purpose of the Bolshevik Government to bring 
about revolution in the United States, and also because 
of the refusal of the Bolshevik Government to distribute 
relief supplies fairly among all residents of the former 
empire. Until this attitude changes, the United States 


In consequence the 


does not intend to provide a commissariat for the class- 
group that now takes to itself what is the rightful 
possession of all Russians. Wherever food and supplies 
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can be placed in Russia so that their disposal may be 
equal, succor is being given and will continue to be. 
Japan and the United States are still at odds over the 
respective rights of their representatives—the Americans, 
mainly civilian—who nominally at least are there for 
the purpose of safeguarding the trunk-line railway. 
Recent Solshevik defeats, on several fronts, 
of the armies of Kolchak and Denekine, forcing the 
former to retreat and shorten his line; the failure of the 
non-Bolshevik forces to capture and enter Petrograd, 
which at one time seemed likely, and the evident dis- 
position of the newly created States along the Baltic to 
come to terms with Lenin, contributed to make the 
Allied and Associated representatives in Paris feel in 
mid-November that possibly recognition of the Bolshevik 
domination of Russia might just as well be admitted ; 
and a speech of the British Premier rather hinted at 
this concession, especially in the light of what the Allies 
were spending to maintain military and naval forces 
serving in Russia. French opinion, however, is decidedly 
adverse to any such course. But the fact remains that 
the Soviet form of government, as interpreted by Lenin, 
has survived two years, and that it seems to please a ma- 
jority of the Russian people; for there has been no 
serious internal uprising as yet hostile to any perpetua- 
tion of the régime—grim, lustful, and covetous as it has 
been. All gatherings of “workers’—British, French, 
Italian, and American—so clearly make known their de- 
mand for a cessation of the belligerent policy against 
Lenin, and the costs of that policy are so huge now, that 
it will not be surprising if some form of compromise is 
adopted and a basis of agreement arrived at, such as 
was contemplated by the Western commissioners who 
brought to pass at Paris the abortive attempt for a con- 
ference at Prinkipo. 

“Propaganda” on a scale and carried on with an 
ability never shown in any previous war made graver 
the difficulties of winning victory or avoiding defeat for 
generals and statesmen shaping the conflict in all its 
stages. Today the world still faces a similar display of 
power of the pen and the printing press to create opinion 
hostile to the solution of international and domestic 
problems on any save the most radical lines; for Soviet 
Russia under Bolshevik management has its astute agents 
on every continent, financed with ample funds, who have 
unlimited sums to spend in overthrowing existing forms 
of government, whether the representative republican 
democracy of the United States and Argentina, the auto- 
cratic monarchy of Japan, or the constitutional mon- 
archy of Great Britain or Italy. Even in far-away Si- 
beria, according to the Omsk correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, the civil war has become “a duel 
of propaganda” in which “the writers are more power- 
ful than the generals.” One result of this “horing-in” 
process of Russians hostile to all forms of government 
that are not controlled by the proletariat is a decided 
renewal by nations everywhere of legislation regulative 
of journalism and publicity, and a forcing together in 
resistance to the “propaganda” from without of many 
groups of citizens who, if the issue only involved free- 
dom of thought and speech as to internal, domestic, and 
national policies, would not affiliate. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that they should coalesce for a season, at least, since 
the Bolshevik soviet authorities, whenever they come 
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into power, exercise so remorsely their power to suppress 
a press that dares to question the soviet methods or 
ideals. 

Not content with this active “propaganda” policy for 
a world-wide revolution putting workers in power 
throughout the world, the forces back of it have lately 
disclosed another detail of their tactics. Paris, New 
York, Buenos Aires, Lima, and Tokio have recently seen 
radical labor induce “shut-downs” that have seriously 
crippled the “press” of those cities; and during Lon- 
don’s recent railway strike the Northcliffe press was 
threatened by “labor” if it persisted in aditorial de- 
nunciation of the workers. We do not mean to intimate 
that British printers and compositors are in the class 
with the Russian Bolshevik; but it is true that all 
groups of workers throughout the world are dissatisfied 
with the treatment given to “labor” by the average news- 
paper, that they are preparing to alter the situation, and 
that, if need be, they will cripple production of the 
“capitalistic” press. 


INADEQUATE MEANS OF COMMUNI- 
CATION 


ABLE, wireless, and air transportation of news— 
> political, diplomatic, industrial, commercial, and 
general—during the “World War” period has proved 
quite insufficient to meet the demand made upon existing 
agencies. War wastage, banning of private codes, inor- 
dinately long governmental messages, to quote Sir 
Charles Bright, speaking at the British Association re- 
cently, have brought about an appalling congestion in 
the world’s cable traffic, causing complications many 
and costly, and not markedly relieved now, one year 
after the armistice. Consequently it is not at all sur- 
prising that there should be at present much maneuver- 
ing to retain possession of cables taken over from Ger- 
many, and much talk of the construction of new cable 
lines around the world, especially those under Pacific 
waters, inasmuch as Japan, China, Siberia, and India 
become ever-increasing factors in provoking happenings 
of which Europe and America wish to be accurately and 
fully informed. But along with this demand for better 
cable service there also is insistent clamor for further 
linking up of the wireless systems, so that there may be 
full competition between the two forms of service over 
practically the same area; and inasmuch as the capital 
outlay for this system is so much less than for a cable 
system, it may be the first to furnish relief, and in ways 
that prior to the war would not have been urged. Thus 
the Navy Department of the United States stands eager 
and ready now to do commercial business with its up- 
to-date radio system, providing Congress will assent; 
and it is likely to do so sooner or later, if the cable and 
regular wireless companies practice extortion on the 
public. Add to new cable and wireless facilities the 
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service which aviation has proved that it can give, on a 
commercial basis, over both long and short routes, and 
it is easy to understand what Sir Charles Bright meant 
when he said that the time had come when air stations 
were as important as coaling stations for the future 
British Empire. Every railway line between Washing- 
ton and San Francisco may go out of business as a mail- 
carrier, every telegraph and telephone line between the 
two cities can cease to operate; but by wireless and by 
aviation the Executive can communicate with the Pa- 
cific coast in time of domestic industrial war or foreign 
invasion. Similarly, London now knows that men can 
fly to “The Cape” if estopped from going by rail. 

In this connection we may remind ourselves of the 
need of greater wireless and cable service, especially be- 
tween this country and the Orient, the same being true 
of our means of communication with South America. 
American business men need to know the facts out of 
Japan, China, and our sister republics of the South. 
Our statesmen need these facts; the peace of the world 
may depend upon our getting them, and that right early. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AGAIN 
C Beac is no reason for the American people to be 


deceived about the design of the militarists to mili- 
tarize the high schools of our country. In the local high 
schools in Washington, for example, a lieutenant from 
the Sixth Regiment of Marines, with overseas service, 
has been appointed military instructor. Fresh from the 
scene of the world war, he is planning a number of 
changes in the work of the cadets, as he says, “to make 
them as nearly as possible a military organization.” 
Among his plans, frankly stated to the public press, is 
“to make the war game, or lessons in military science, 
played by the cadet officers conform to the latest methods 
of warfare. . . . War games are played by the officers 
on maps. They are not unlike chess, but more interest- 
ing, because the pins the players move about represent 
armies, and nearly all moves are made on mathematical 
caleulations.” A rifle association among the cadets com- 
pletes the circuit. 

The American Legion, which potentially represents 
the 4,000,000 men who served in the army that either 
went or prepared to go to France to fight Germany and 
Austria, has just had its first national convention. The 
organization has steered clear of politics thus far; it has 
made no distinctions of caste between ranks or kinds of 
service in the war; it evaded taking sides on the vexed 
issue of paying bonuses to all combatants, whether in- 
jured or not; it went on record against conscription in 
time of peace, and it also endorsed universal military 
training as a “preparedness” measure. 
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We regret the inclusion of this last item in an other- 
wise excellent platform. We suspect its insertion after 
considerable manipulation of opinion by the professional 
and war-seeking group. Left to themselves, the rank 
and file would not have assumed to set up compulsory 
schooling in war in a land that is set as this one in its 
opposition to war per se. We doubt whether a referen- 
dum of the membership of the Legion, taken by secret 
ballot, would sustain the act of the convention. It runs 
counter to the privately expressed and publicly disclosed 
opinions of the “doughboys.” 

Re-enforced by this formal declaration of the Legion 
at its Minneapolis meeting, there will be an effort at the 
December session of Congress to get federal sanction for 
the plan. Then it must be thoroughly debated, and law- 
makers must be forced to go on record pro or con. Con- 
gress may order it, but a national referendum would not. 
Time is on the side of opponents of the measure; for 
every week adds to the deepening distrust of the masses 
for any scheme that stresses resort to force or puts trust 
in diplomacy as a way out for humanity to the land of 
peace. The era of disillusionment has come. The direct 
and indirect costs of the war are proving to be stagger- 
ing. The secret motives and ambitions of men and 
nations are being made apparent by extraordinary 
loquacity of public men and unprecedented quick access 
to the national archives of Russia and Germany. Last, 
but not least, communism’s challenge to the established 
order of society in western Europe and America is forc- 
ing peoples to forget the issue of adequate or inadequate 
preparation for war in defense of country. Rather must 
they think of how to defend home possessions, how to 
hold society together, how to protect the family, and 
guard legitimate savings. 

Surprising as are the lengths to which budding mili- 
tarists in the United States would go in their efforts to 
foist military training upon pupils in the schools of the 
country, it is gratifying to note how quickly they are 
thwarted when appeal is made to the law. Apropos 
action taken by the board of education of the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the State superintendent of education 
recently applied to the Attorney-General of the State to 
know whether there was any authority in law for the 
school board’s course. ; 

The answer was that boards of education may not 
legally set up military training in schools by resting 
their case on the physical education section of the exist- 
ing school law; nor can a pupil be discriminated against 
in his general standing because he does not join a school 
military unit. Neither has a board of education the 


right to purchase military ordnance or to pay the ex- 
penses of physical training teachers at military camps. 
So much for the Attorney-General’s formal opinion. 
He also let it be known that school boards may not con- 
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dition graduation of pupils on their sharing or not shar- 
ing in military courses. He ruled against forcing par- 
ents to disclose their attitude toward war per se or a given 
war in particular. As for requiring parents and pupils 
to acquire military millinery, lacking which the children 
might not become pupils, he kicked that proposition out 
the back door. 

The scotching of this Cleveland snake’s head has done 
good in the Buckeye State and beyond. Vigilance in 
suck matters is the price of peace and of keeping this 
country in its wealth, power, and accentuated national- 
ism from getting in the way of moral decline and looking 
for causes of war. 


THEODORE E. BURTON IN THE ORIENT 


— Senator Theodore E. Burton, for a number 
of years President of the American Peace Society, 
is now in the Orient. Of his visit to Japan, Baron 
Sakatani, referring to Mr. Burton’s efforts in behalf of 
friendship between America and Japan, and welcoming 
him to a joint meeting of the American Peace Society 
of Japan and the Japan Peace Society, held at the Im- 
perial Hotel, Tokio, October 1, said: 

“This is a time of disturbance and misunderstanding in 
all countries which have intimate relations with the Orient. 
Senator Burton is cordially welcomed by us at such a period 
of great trouble. We believe his coming will be helpful in 
removing many of the misunderstandings which exist. 

“We are very glad to hear that Mr. Burton intends to 
visit China and Korea. We believe the message which he 
will take back to America, based, as we believe it will be, 


upon thorough investigation of facts, will help to solve some 
of the difficulties.” 


Mr. Burton has taken the position in a number of his 
speeches in Japan that the objections raised in Califor- 
nia to the Japanese are not founded primarily in racial 
differences. The real reason is the demand of a powerful 
element to monopolize the labor of the State, and that 
for purposes of political expediency. He has character- 
ized the California land laws as “political war cries.” 

In referring to peace and the peace treaty, Mr. Burton 
has said: 

“It is but a short time ago that world peace was but an 
aspiration and a hope. The sufferings of the recent terrible 
war have wrought great changes in the attitude of the world 
toward war and today peace is nearer realization. The war 
was not so much a war against Germany as a contest be- 
tween the idea that might makes right and the ideals of law 


and justice. War between nations must cease, as it has in 
the case of individuals.” 


Other points in Mr. Burton’s message are the estab- 
lishment of a court of justice for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, the limitation of armaments, delay 
where diplomacy has failed, the abolition of furtive and 
secret diplomacy, and a new era where the prestige of 
nations will be determined not by their military prowess, 
but by their achievements in trade, by their success in 
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improving the social and living conditions of the people. 
He defines the Monroe Doctrine as a means for protec- 
tion only. Recognizing the untold wrongs during the 
past few years suffered by the people of the United States 
at the hands of Mexico, he pointed out that the United 
States has patiently tried to avoid armed intervention. 
No nation, he has said, will profit by endeavoring to 
grasp the economic resources of the country by means of 
spheres of influence or any other means. “All must have 
an equal chance.” Recognizing the difficulties due to 
differences of race, language, and customs, he advises 
Japan to avoid excitement over California, and not to 
take too seriously the loud talk and attitude of Amer- 
ican jingoes. We are able to quote from one of his 
speeches the following: 

“The talk of war between Japan and the United States is 
futile and absurd. The mutual advantages of trade make 
war impossible. Imagine the difficulties in the path of a 
Japanese army in the event of an attempt to penetrate the 
interior of the United States. The difficulty would be as 
great for an American army to attempt the invasion of 
Japan. Differences must be considered in the spirit of con- 
cession. Neither social nor economic progress can ever be 
made without concessions. 

“I hope that the relations between the two nations on 
either side of the Pacific, representing the highest develop- 
ment of Occidental and Oriental civilization, will continue 
peaceful, and that the peculiar conditions that brought the 


two nations together 50 years ago will continue a long and 
lasting friendship.” 


Mr. Burton is rendering a service to the cause of 
right-thinking in a field sorely in need of just that kind 
of thinking. If only Japan and America can know the 
essential facts, there can arise no irremediable differences 
between them. 





THE COSTS OF THE WAR 


HE volume on “Direct and Indirect Costs of the 
Great World War,” by Professor Bogart, just pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, is one of much value, an arsenal of dreadful facts 
with which to arm combatants in “the war against war,” 
and a collection of data upon which philosopher and 
economist, king and peasant, tax-paying bourgouisie and 
power-coveting proletariat, all may concentrate thought 
to their profit. For its swift marshaling of these facts 
and wide dissemination of them the Endowment de- 
serves more adequate recognition than it is likely to get. 
Keeping in mind the fact that post-armistice national 
expenditures in some countries have nearly equaled those 
of the war period, and that this volume’s data cover a 
period up to, but not beyond, the militant period in the 
Entente-German war, what are some of the conclusions 
of the compiler? It is shown that the real economic 


direct cost was $244,000,000,000. The total death roll 
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for all belligerent countries approximated 10,000,000, 
whereas the total losses of the nineteenth century’s wars 
was but 4,449,300. If to the known killed there be 
added 50 per cent of those officially listed as “prisoners 
or missing,” but fairly presumed to be dead, the total 
death roll of the late conflict reaches the terrible total of 
12,991,000. Of seriously wounded there have not been 
less han 6,000,000, and of persons suffering lesser casu- 
alties a sufficient number to make the total 20,297,551, of 
whom nearly 45 per cent have had normality restored 
and 52 per cent their ability reduced. Using standards 
of economic valuation of life that have been agreed upon 
with some degree of unanimity by experts, Professor 
Bogart estimates that the soldiers lost in the war were 
worth, in the economic sense, $33,551,276,280. Add to 
this an equal sum, the capitalized value of civilian life 
lost by disease, malnutrition, massacre, etc., and in addi- 
tion a property loss of $29,960,000,000, and it begins to 
appear why the masses who furnish the fighters are in 
revolt and why old systems of tenure of property rights 
are passing, new systems of taxation are emerging, and 
the best-informed students of the situation are predicting 
that this winter for Europe and the Near East will be 
worse in human suffering, famine, and revolt than any 
they endured during the war. The wind has been sown. 
The whirlwind is being reaped, and innocent non-belliger- 
ent nations and peoples are victims as well as those di- 
rectly responsible. Man cannot pile up the “incompre- 
hensible and appalling” total of direct and indirect cost 
of war to the sum of $337,946,179,657 and lose, approxi- 
mately, 13,000,000 lives without treading the edge of a 
moral and economic abyss and without facing political 
hurricanes. 

Yet such is the record of history, past and near, that 
when certain passions are aroused, certain loyalties ap- 
pealed to, certain memories of aboriginal customs re- 
called, certain ambitions for power and dominion stimu- 
lated either by pride or land hunger, nations do not 
allow the “costs” of war to deter them from waging it. 
Apparently Europe and the world are not to be checked 
by the size of the bill noted above from proceeding along 
the old lines. The year since the armistice was signed 
indicates no adequate moral revulsion by humanity 
against the record of 1914-19, no sincere determination 
of peoples who have lost millions of men and billions of 
wealth to quit relying on force or to quit coveting terri- 
tory. It is this reaction upon the awful array of facts 
amassed by Professor Bogart that makes idealists despair 
and breeds the temper among worldings, reflected in the 
orgies of Berlin, Paris, London, and New York, who 
first profiteer and then plunge hellward, saying, “Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die”—or 
go to the poor-house. 
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THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


T greatest safety of the United States lies in the 
principle that everything pertaining to our gov- 
ernment rests upon the consent of a majority of the 


governed. The majority of the governed are the gov- 
ernors. The only centers of danger in our American 


system are where this principle is thought to be denied. 
This is true not only of the Covenant of the League o: 
Nations, but also of the conditions between American 
capital and labor, and of other evidences of discontent 
which have precipitated the strikes now upon us. 

We are aware that civil liberties have been denied 
We need not complain that 
this is so; it is always so in time of war. With the 
outbreak of war, constitutional government ceases. We 
then all become a part of the military machine, and 
bend our efforts to one purpose; namely, to defeat the 
enemy. But public officials, including the State con- 
stabulary, have now no right to asume that constitu- 
tional government is still inoperative. Constitutional 
government has returned, and we should conduct our 
affairs accordingly. 

But we are not so conducting ourselves. We are in- 
formed that some men in the steel industry work from 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, and that some men in 
the coal mines are not permitted to work for sufficient 
number of hours to make both ends meet. Astonishing 
and tragic conditions exist in some of the steel towns. 
For example, no meetings of the workers are possible. 
In some places three men are not allowed to talk to 
each other on the street. Strangers in the community 
may be arrested and held without bail, the policeman 
making the arrest acting as judge and executioner. 
Peaceable persons have been run down by the constabu- 
lary with horses and clubs. Congregations coming out 
of church have been thus assaulted; babies knocked out 
of the arms of women; the American flag, carried by 
strikers, torn down and trampled upon. Men arrested 
have had their money stolen by the police, and when 
in jail have been brutally misused. Men, arrested for 
trivial offenses, have been held for bail as high as 
$2,000, and then denied the right to notify their friends 
or to be represented by their counsel. We are told by 
a non-partisan investigator that about one-half of the 
iron and steel workers in this country have a twelve- 
hour day, and that over a quarter of them have seven- 


to us throughout the war. 


day weeks. Those working seven days change every 
seven days from a day to a night shift, or vice versa, a 
change which gives these men each week a twenty-four- 


hour turn. The wage for common labor among the 


steel workers is forty-two cents an hour, while a very 
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small minority of highly skilled men, many of whom 
have a shorter day, get as high as $10.00 or $15.00 a 
day. ‘These latter laborers are naturally “loyal Ameri- 
cans.” Land rents for the majority are often high 
because of underground coal, while housing is inade- 
quate and medieval. Eighty-five per cent of the workers 
are foreign-born, most of whom, on account of their 
long working hours, have no chance to learn or improve. 
These “foreigners” live apart in the community, and 
in spite of their native intelligence they are looked down 
upon and sometimes feared by the more prosperous 
“Americans.” It is the policy of the corporations to 
cultivate these groups, and to play one group against 
the other. There is a strong sentiment now among the 
“foreigners” in favor of returning to Europe, many of 
whom have already done so. ‘The Austrians, Hun- 
garians, Poles, and Russians, however, are not allowed 
to leave—a fact which naturally creates resentment. 
The steel people have for years fought the unions among 
their employees, and that by force, espionage, bribery, 
corruption—indeed, every weapon they could devise. 
Most of the towns about Pittsburgh are controlled by 
corporations which do not permit labor meetings of any 
sort, a condition which existed before the strike, as it 
does now. Prior to this year, for example, no labor 
meeting had been permitted in Homestead for twenty- 
six years. 

In spite of these conditions, and of the further con- 
dition that the conservative unions entered the situa- 
tion late, revolutionary propaganda has made little head- 
way, the conscious “revolutionists” being in a 
small minority as yet. 


very 
Whether or not these revolu- 
tionists are to increase in influence depends upon the 
power of the conservative unions to get the conditions 
of the laboring men improved ; but more especially upon 
the acceptance by the employers of the principle that, 
in our labor world as well as in our political world, 
government rests upon the consent of the governed. 
This principle of consent lies at the basis of the in- 
telligent discussion among representatives of the em- 
ploying class—men such as Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Per- 
kins, and Mr. Schiff, discussion heading directly to the 
establishment of some form of “true partnership” be- 
tween capital and labor. Such a partnership, based 
upon mutual consent, must be the result before indus- 
trial peace can be achieved in this or any country. 
True partnership based on mutual good-will and 
confidence, on an unreserved co-operation between em- 
ployer and employee ; there is no other way. Industrial 
democracy, like political democracy, must rest upon the 
consent of the governed. 
principle. 


This is more than a pious 
It means that workers must have a voice in 
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determining the conditions of their employment. 
Unions, pensions, benefit plans, bonuses, even proper 
working conditions, will not suffice. Where the public 
school has been for any length of time, men who have 
learned there the purpose of our democracy, will insist 
upon participating in the results of the enterprise they 
serve. The day of paternalism in business, of inter- 
ference in the personal liberty of the employee, of 
philanthropy and charity, of sharp, secret operations 
in business, of selfish greed on the part of the employer 
or of an equal selfishness on the part of the employee, 
must pass with the new day of industrial democracy, 
where employer and employee shall be governed by their 
mutual consent. Group privileges conflicting with social 
interests will give way to a system based more upon 
duties to the common good, and both employer and em- 
ployee will recognize his responsibility before the law 
when both sides unite in that mutual accommodation 
which follows a voluntary and faithful acceptance of 
the principle that government all along the line can rest 
securely only on the consent of the governed. 





Purchasers of books today realize that the high cost 
of living the intellectual and inspirational life is another 
of the malign consequences of war. So much for the 
consumer. But what about the producer, the man of 
letters? He faces the fact that in England, at least, 
publishers are debating whether they can afford to in- 
vest in the books of any authors lacking an already estab- 
lished reputation. That is to say, the “Ins” are still 
able to hope for some rovalties; the “Outs” not yet. Of 
course, the logical effect of this policy will be to drive 
more of the “intellectuals” over to the side of social 
revolution and anti-militarism. 


The clever and high-minded editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, J. A. Spender, quite well aware of the new 
issues in connection with journalism in a democratic 
world, issues raised by the “World War,” is sponsor for 
the suggestion that the League of Nations assume some 
responsibilities in the premises. In brief, he would have 
it publicly denounce persons convicted of bribing and 
suborning the press. Be it noted that the League would 
not try and convict, but only “denounce.” It would be- 
come a sort of world-crier, going forth to bruit with its 
“publicity” machinery what the designated judicial 
tribunal told it to bruit. Se non é vero, é ben trovato, 
which, being interpreted, means, “If not; why not?” 





The head of the newly created executive council which 
will control the general administration of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church of the United States is Bishop Gailor, 
of Tennessee, who also is chancellor of the University of 
the South, at Sewanee. The power now vested in this 
man is greater than any other man of his sect, and there- 
fore it is both interesting and significant to note that he 
has a Christian code of ethics for international relations. 
As far back as 1915, when not a few of his fellow-bishops 
and presbyters—not to mention laymen—were preaching 
an “Eye for an Eye” code, he said: “Our Lord’s com- 
mand to the individual, ‘Love your enemies,’ was in- 
tended to apply to nations and to races, and just as the 
individual realizes himself most truly when he loses his 
service to his brethren, so will the nation justify and 
ennoble its efficiency by using it gladly for the benefit 
of mankind.” It is time for us now to put a curb on 
all irrational hatreds. As M. Rolland, we believe, has 
said, “The only thing I can hate is hatred.” It is time 
to cultivate our Bishop Gailors. 





Persons and organizations responsible for the rising 
demand that community war memorials in the United 
States.shall not be triumphal! arches, groups depicting 
war, and statue portraits of combatants, however high in 
rank, are doing an admirable work. As substitutes, hos- 
pitals, libraries, school buildings, churches, community 
club-houses, theaters, and athletic centers are taking the 
place of the traditional forms. Art can find ampler fields 
for rational expression through these structures of ethical 
and social purpose than by way of many of the tawdry 
manikins of the old school. 





The world is hearing much of Albert Einstein, the 
Swiss Jew who is said to have inductively argued a 
theory of transmission and deflection of waves of light 
that recent observations of a solar eclipse have proved 
sound, his thesis contreverting a theory Newtonian in 
point of age and origin. The leading physicists of the 
world do not agree now as to the conclusiveness of the 
solar-eclipse proof, but he has enough champions today 
te make him a world celebrity. The point of reference 
to him here is, that before he was exiled from Germany 
to Switzerland he protested against the professorial 
manifesto of German scholars that attempted to justify 
Germany’s course. He may have proved that light of 
the stars has curves, byt not the light of truth. Of 
course, he had to gravitate to free Switzerland. 





Unconsciously, but none the less effectively, do the 
lawless pay tribute to the majesty and dignity of law by 
their flight to it for relief on grounds of technical inter- 
pretation when they are arraigned as seditious, anar- 
chistic, enemies of public welfare. Law is a tyrant when 
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it clashes with their individualism and revolutionary 
moods and passions, so they say; but, presto, it becomes 
a kind mother—so they plead—when they are caught 
turning their abstract revolt into concrete arson, murder, 


sabotage, and treason. 





The maw of Mars takes not only young poets, like 
Rupert Brooke and Joyce Kilmer, but also young scien- 
tists, pioneers in the unknown, like Henry G. J. Moseley, 
killed at Gallipoli, a lost genius, about whom British and 
American scientists are now writing with lamentations ; 
for was he not the first physicist to count the electrons 
of the atom, and to measure with precision the relation 
of the radiation from substance to their respective wave- 
lengths? Fortunately for the United States, her method 
of enlistment of her army caused no such relatively high 
toll of stars of high intellectual magnitude as did the 
British recruiting system encouraged by Kitchener. 





One dread which not a few of the social workers of 
the United States felt relative to demobilization of the 
At least 90 
per cent of the men who came from the farms are going 


A. E. F. has not been justified by events. 


back to them and are not succumbing to any temptations 
of urban life. Whether what they saw of cities abroad 
or at places of embarkation or debarkation in the home 
land caused this attitude, or whether it has been due to 
a revolt against compulsory mass-life and to a desire to 
vet back to Nature, freedom of action, and the fireside 
of a home such as few urban dwellers can have, we do 
not pretend to say; but the fact, officially backed by the 


War Department, is significant and hopeful. 


The New York World, analyzing the returns in the 
recent State and municipal elections throughout the 
country, shows that candidates who posed as “soldier 
claimants” for office on the basis of their service in the 
war in a large majority of the cases were defeated. 
Where returning soldiers were elected it usually was on 
the strength of the party ticket and because the distinct 
issue was not involved. This is an encouraging fact, not 
that we love the soldier less; but that we love an efficient 
democracy more. 

’ 





You can buy daily on the streets of Washington the 
New York edition of the greatest of the South American 
journals, La Prensa, of Buenos Aires, which has a profit- 
able circulation among the rapidly mounting permanent 
Latin-American population of the country. The New 
York Sun one day a week now gives up several pages to 
covering news from Central and South America and de- 
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scribing the social happenings in Latin-American circles 
in New York City. The same journal has also recently 
begun to specialize in Canadian news. Happy omen, 
these, of a better day in our journalism. 





Richard Wagner was a believer in universal manhood 
suffrage, a foe of aristocracy and a standing army, and 
a supporter of republicanism as over against monarchy, 
for which beliefs he for a time had to dwell in Switzer- 
land. Now Parisian music-lovers are voting freely to 
permit the rendering of his operas and lesser composi- 
Paris: but in New York an attack of what 
T. Finck calls “patriotitis” has compelled the 
mayor and the police to aid rampant veterans of the 
A. E. F. 
production of German opera, at least until the end of the 
war is formally declared. 


tions in 
Henry 


and hyper-passionate women in suppressing 


French lucidity and breadth 


of mind score new triumphs. Of the Manhattanese 


“nuf sed.” 





The death of Hugo Taase from wounds received at the 
hands of a fanatic removes from Germany during her 
days of reconstruction an open and consistent foe of 
militarism, who, if he had survived, would have thrown 
his influence against any secret or open tactics calculated 
to make the Germany of tomorrow a republican cham- 
pion of “force” as a solvent of international disputes. 
One of the insoluble mysteries of life is the way in which 
the assassin so often removes the very men the world 
Yet is it so 
mysterious? Henry Watterson, in his reminiscences now 
being published, says that Wilkes Booth for months prior 
to his killing of Lincoln had been drunk with hard 
liquors most of the time. 


most needs for mediators and peacemakers. 


A temperate world may lessen 
the list of assassins who camouflage their vice with cries 
of “Sie semper tyrannis” and bad whisky. 





“To prove that we deserved to win the war, let us 
make war henceforth impossible,” said President Poin- 
caire to King George V at a dinner in Buckingham Pal- 
ace, in which the union of Great Britain and France was 
described as now having become a matter of “second 


nature. 


%9 


There seems to be between these powers con- 
siderable “first-nature” work going on in the Near East, 
and that makes future war probable rather than “impos- 
sible.” Dinner tables, with their “white lies” of inter- 
national amenity, have always beguiled us unsuspecting 
ones ; but the ancient farce of them now grins at us their 
patent pathetic tragedy. 





Labrador is not a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and no sane people would go to war over its possession ; 


but it has much mineral and timber wealth, and both 
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Canada and Newfoundland covet confirmation of title to 
portions of the territory in dispute. They have finally 
come to see that the way out is one of negotiation and 
interpretation of facts by a higher authority, — Conse- 
quently the issue has been referred with power to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, 
the specific question to be answered being this: “What 
is the location and definition of the boundary line 
between Canada and Newfoundland, on the Labrador 
peninsula?” It is a small affair, but comforting, in 
these days when the older methods of determining dis- 
putes between political units, such as arbitration and] 


judicial settlement, are seemingly forgotten. 





Assuming certain premises, no one can question the 
flawless logic of the following by William Jennings 


Bryan: 


“When it comes time to select delegates to 
represent the United States in the League of 
Nations, provision should be made for their elec- 
tion by popular vote, in five districts, so that all 
sections of the country will be represented. They 
should act subject to instructions by Congress 
and the people. They should have no power to 
vote for war without special instructions from 
the people, at an election called for that purpose.” 


There are three propositions in this paragraph. We 
wish we could see a single chance that any one of them 
will ever be adopted as the practice of nations. 


RUSSIA AND THE ALLIES 
**Doliticus” and His Critic 


(“‘Politicus” is a university professor who for pruden- 
tial reasons pleads anonymity. Mr. Davis, formerly As- 
sistant Editor of the ApvocatE or Pace, served in Rus- 
sia for the Committee of Public Information during the 
days of the war, and since then has carefully studied life 
in territory under Soviet control. He is about to pub- 
lish a book on Russia, giving his opinions and impres- 
sions in detail.) 





By “‘ Politicus”’ 

It has frequently been asked by puzzled and honest citi- 
zens if the Allies have any policy with respect to Russia. 
The answer is, most emphatically, Yes; a far-reaching and 
most carefully planned policy. At least, Great Britain and 
France have. Whether the other Western powers, including 
the United States, are doing much more than drift in the 
offing of British imperial greatness may well be doubted. 
French policy has been fairly apparent for some months and 
may be pretty adequately summed up as an attempt to se- 
cure the repayment of the enormous loans made to Russia 
by French bankers through the long period in which France 
courted the friendship of Russia in an alliance against 
Germany. 
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But the British policy is more complex and subtle than 
thix. British bankers also have outstanding loans, which, 
however, the existing Russian Government at one time in 
dicated a willingness to assume, There are other and more 
cogent reasons why the British Government has been the 
head and front of the armed movement to destroy the 
Soviet Republic at all costs. One of these Lord Lansdowne 
expressed many months before the armistice was signed, in 
warning the government that a further continuance of the 
war was likely to let loose the forces of democracy (Lord 
Lansdowne preferred the term “disorder”’) among the 
peoples of Europe and destroy the existing institutions of 
(a privilege-ridden) society. England, perhaps more than 
any other European country—certainly as much as another- 
has cause to fear a social revolution which would destroy 
hereditary privilege. The other countries of Europe have 
had their revolutions, one after another, culminating re- 
cently in those of Russia and Germany, and the most an- 
cient of personal and family and class privileges have been 
undermined, at least in their economic aspects. But in 
England the ruling class is confessedly a class of privilege. 
There, more than in any other civilized country in the world, 
property and family, wealth and politico-social distinction, 
are synonymous. The opportunistic and coalition govern 
ment of Lloyd-George has heard this cry of privilege for 
protection and the menace of Russia—the first and most 
outstanding example of Lord Lansdowne’'s forces of “dis- 
order”’—must be met, that the world may be made safe for 
privilege. 

The other two motives back of British policy in Russia 
are just becoming clearly manifest: One is oil and the 
other is British imperialism in the East. Little by little 
the facts are filtering through the censorship to show that 
British support of the various rebellions against the estab- 
lished Soviet Government of Russia have been potentially 
very profitable for British capital. Immense timber conces- 
sions in the north we have known of for some weeks; but 
the greater prize is oil in the south. Britain, as the fore- 
most commercial nation of the world, is especially interested 
in the control of oil supplies in all parts of the globe. Ap- 
parently Denikine and Kolchak have received support largely 
because they granted control of the rich south Russian and 
Siberian oil fields to British companies, whether these terms 
were stated frankly in the premises or not. Such conces- 
sions might have been had from the Czar’s government; 
they may now be had from the upstart banditti and reaction 
ary insurgents at present making war upon the established 
Russian Government: but from the established Russian 
Government itself—never. Hence the utter iniquity of the 
Soviet Government of Russia, which is now condemned on 
two points. 

But the chief argument for the overthrow of the Russian 
Soviet Government is the menace it offers to British im- 
perialist policy in Asia. We now see pretty clearly that for 
whatever purpose Mr. Wilson and our soldiers made war in 





Europe—and most of our soldiers did fight with the aim 
of ending wars and of defending democracy and of estab- 
lishing self-determination—the British and other allied gov- 
ernments have had no such aims. The British tradition 
of imperialism, from which we in our earlier and weaker 
period of national youth suffered so many injustices and 
insults, has not abated. From the moment the Soviet Goy- 
ernment published the secret treaties of the empire-grabbing 
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powers it became more dangerous to Great Britain than 
Germany itself. The old Russia was a menace to British 
Asiatic ambitions because of active competition for terri- 
tory. The new Russian Government is a greater menace, 
because of the implied threat to champion the cause of the 
weaker and exploited powers in Asia against the aggressions 
of British imperialism. 

This suspicion of the motives of Russia was confirmed 
when the Russian Government exchanged notes with the 
Amir of Afghanistan him in defending the 
sovereignty of his country against the British Empire in 
India. Russian propaganda in India and Persia and Russian 
example to Ireland added fuel to the flame. Russia’s cen- 
tral position would render her all-powerful in Asia, once 
the rich lands of Siberia were developed and railroads had 
spread over her vast open territory. A democratic Russia, 
unfavorable to imperialistic policies and friendly to demo- 
cratic self-determination in all lands, spelt the ruin of 
British plans to dominate the commerce and politics of the 
world. She would not only hold the flank of the chain of 
south Asian empires organized under British control, but 
through the open road of the Dardanelles she might thrust 
a relieving column into the very heart of a revolutionary 
Africa itself and sever British connection with the east 
through the Suez. 

Clearly there is not room in the same world for an im- 
perialistic Britain and a democratic Russia. The time to 
strike is now, before the new democracy becomes organized. 
That the striking was done as secretly as possible and in 
the name of democracy is only additional evidence, if any 
were needed, of the perfidy of autocracy and anti-democratic 
policies everywhere, whether in Prussia or in Albion. 

But why should the United States, at the very moment 
when its spokesman was denouncing secret diplomacy and 
declaring for self-determination of peoples and leading a 
crusade against autocracy in the defense of democracy, adopt 
the policies of England against Russia? Soviet Russia was 
then the only country in the world—not even excluding the 
United States, for all the hypocrisy of its President—which 
was practicing open diplomacy. It alone was declaring to 
the imperial peoples within its republican boundaries that 
they might freely set up governments for themselves. Toler- 
ance of opinion and freedom of speech were better pro- 
tected, in the Soviet part of Russia at least, at that time 
than in any other country, again not excepting the United 
States; and there was more actual economic and political 
democracy there than elsewhere. Why, then, should our 
President have furtively sent armed expeditions and muni- 
tions to Russia, financed out of emergency funds granted to 
him by Congress for other purposes? Why did he fear to iet 
Congress and the people of the United States know what he 
was doing? Could it be that the three motives which 
operated in the case of the British Government also domi- 
nated Mr. Wilson? Then, for whom did he speak and act? 
The masses of the American people have already repudiated 
his policy with reference to this warfare upon the Soviet 
Government. And surely we had no timber or oil interests 
in Russia to foster and protect. So far as we have heard. 
we had only a railway commission. Certainly, we had no 
unwilling Asian empire in process of being outflanked by 
the forces of democracy. 

What, then, was our part in the game? 


encouraging 


Did Mr. Wilson 


get caught in the tangled meshes of his own secret diplo- 
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macy, of which he has been the most ardent practical (not 
exponent who ever filled our presidential chair? 
Or was his timid soul actually frightened by the British 
and French fairy tales told, Vheenician-like, to frighten 
us away from support of that veritable Scylla and Charybdis 
It is my guess that our Russian policy is the 
irresponsible result of one of Mr. Wilson’s personal trades 
at diplomacy—that he gave concrete adherence to the Allied 
policy in Soviet Russia in exchange for vague and nominal 


vocal) 


of democracy ? 


support on their part of his fourteen points or some other 
product of his rhetorical day-dreaming and moral philoso- 
phizing with which to justify to the American people his 
course in having led them into a war for democracy which 
turned out to be in defense of secret treaties. How far 
this surmise when Mr. Wilson 
chooses to enlighten us as to what his motives really were. 
Certain it is that we, or those to whom we entrusted our 
affairs, have had full share in the secret diplomatic trading 
with regard to the destinies of nations. We differ mainly 
from the others in that we have more deficits and fewer 
profits to show as our reward from the game. 

What should be our policy with regard to Russia, now 
that the motives back of the allied policies have been dis- 
closed? It must be clear that we are only fighting Great 
Britain's imperialistic battles. It would probably be unjust 
to say that Mr. Wilson knew this all the while, however 
little of a compliment to his exercise of the function of his 
office it may be to absolve him of guilt. We can forgive 
errors, even as radical as this, in a government if only it 1s 
capable of learning from its mistakes and of righting its 
policies. It would seem that now we could do no less than 
abandon our unholy alliance with imperialism and autocracy 
against Soviet Russia and 
munitions. 


astray is we shall know 


bring away our troops and 


By Malcolm W. Davis 

“Politicus’s” analysis of the motives of French and British 
policy toward revolutionary Russia I am inclined to think 
is right in its main points. Incidentally, the policy runs 
very much further back than the days of the Soviet Re- 
public. The attitude of the Allies toward revolutionary 
Russia was, probably inevitably, dominated from the first 
by this anxiety for the security of investments and for 
assuring Russia’s continuance as a factor in the war against 
Germany, rather than by a disinterested concern for the 
welfare of Russia herself. Incidentally, to say this, either 
in private or in public, seems to me like whispering the 
dread secret that J. P. Morgan & Company are concerned in 
making profits from investments, or that some American 
interests would like to precipitate intervention in Mexico. 

As for the statement of American policy given by your 
camouflaged Bolshevist correspondent, it seems to me to be 
quite inadequate, as well as completely vitiated in any 
case by the obvious bitter prejudice against President Wilsou 
showing throughout. I pretty much cancel out all opinions, 
either of ranting pro-Wilsonites or ranting’ anti-Wilsonites 
nowadays, myself. It is one issue on which people are not 
sane; and the moment it is introduced it warps, like the 
fixed idea of a monomaniac, all their other judgments. One 
of the surprising experiences, upon coming home, was to find 
people so rabid in their Wilson obsessions. Wilson is not 
the issue. The issue is one of principles, and any President 
is merely an instrument for applying them. Like all of us 
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human beings, he must inevitably be a faulty instrument, 
unable to measure up to all the demands of his job, as most 
men would not be able to do. Even so, I think that the 
President has done better than any of his vocal opponents 
that he has tried to do his 
best; and certainly the cause is not helped by snarling. 
Anybody who runs down the lresident and attacks his 
character anonymously does a base thing which is unworth) 
of any American. Nothing is to be gained by praising or 
blaming the President. ‘That is all beside the point. Keep 
the discussion centered on the main issues. 

| am no more completely sutistied with the policy in 
Russia than | am with all the details of the peace treaty 
and the League of Nations, or than | suppose anybody else 
is. I am for taking what we have got, though, rather than 
committing the whole issue to chaos again. I think we will 
do better by improving what we have than by knocking it 
down and starting again in the ruins. I feel the same about 
Russia, knowing a little of the difliculties which have ham- 
pered our action in Russia and Siberia, unless we were 
willing to risk all the consequences everywhere which would 
follow if we simply drew out, repudiated our association 
with the Allies, and stood alone on our own policy. Some 
points have been gained through our influence by staying 
in. We have been a big restraining and liberalizing force 
in the Siberian situation, although we may not have in- 
creased our immediate popularity with various controlling 
factions by the attitude which American representatives 
have consistently taken. The only people who advocate ar- 
bitrarily pulling out are people who sympathize, openly or 
secretly, with the Bolsheviks; and even they apparently 
do not consider that our withdrawal might not necessarily) 
mean that all other forces would withdraw. My guess is 
that the reactionaries would turn to any source from which 
they felt they could get support, throw all liberal and demo- 
cratic elements out of the Siberian Government, and start 
big trouble throughout Siberia which would develop into a 
If you'd rather have that than the pres- 


could have done. My guess is 


guerrilla civil war. 
ent situation, advocate withdrawal. 

My opinion is that the best thing we can do for Russia is 
to hold the Siberian situation steady, if possible, continuing 
railway and Red Cross aid, und to exert all the influence 
we can toward recognition of the representative democratic 
elements which have been slowly gaining influence in the 
Siberian administration, at the same time withholding any 
official recognition of any government for whose existence at 
all we, together with the other Allies, are partly responsible, 
until such time as a freely elected constitutional convention 
We should strive to secure a cessation of the 
civil warfare and the raising of the food blockade as soon 
us possible. My guess is that one strong factor which is 
keeping Russia temporarily Bolshevist is the psychology of 
the war and the blockade, and that Russia would not stay 
Bolshevist long under normal conditions. What the mass of 
Russians really wanted and what they would still desire is 
a constitutional convention to determine political and eco- 
nomic questions. Witness the difficulties of the Bolshevists 
with the peasants over the question of communizing land- 
holdings. If a constitutional convention were freely and 
fairly elected, it would probably be a Social-Revolutionary 
convention, by majority, with also a big block of Menshevik 
It might even retain the Soviets as one 


can be held. 


Social-Democrats. 
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American policy should be 


for 


form of administrative agency. 


to secure for Russians the opportunity such a conven 


tioh as soon as possible, and to recognize any government 
freely and fairly chosen and established by true representa 


tives of the people. 


The suggestion that the existing Soviet Republic is a 
“democracy” is an amusing misrepresentation or miscon- 


ception of the facts. The Soviet Republic, under Bolsheyvist 
domination, started out to be a compulsory communism, with 
| know, for I 


workers’ union disfranchised 


opponents disfranchised. lived in it and saw 


elections in it. I have seen a 
upon the overwhelming election of anti-Bolshevist delegates 
The Bolsheviks organized a union 
Soviet The 
themselves do not pretend to be “Democrats.” 


to its municipal Soviet. 
in its place to choose delegates. Bolsheviks 
They make 
a point of denying not only political, but also economic, 
privileges to persons not taking the oath of allegiance to 
their government and agreeing to submit to its principles. 
concessions only where absolutely forced 
to do so for expediency. The Bolshevist State is a pro 


letarocracy, and should not be confused with a democracy. 


They have made 


Such a government may or may not be admirable, but it is 
important not to disguise it as something which it does not 
pretend to be. It is important to know whether we believe 
in a society organized fundamentally upon a theory of the 
rights of man as worker or upon the basis of the rights of 
It is important to know whether we are 
State as composed of an aggregation of 
This is a premise to all 


man as citizen. 
to consider the 
economic units or of human beings. 
further thought. 

Furthermore, your correspondent’s statement that there 
was more freedom of speech and publication in Soviet Russia 
than in any other country in the world is weird. I hap 
pened to be engaged in the particular business of dealing 
with the Russia under the 
Bolsheviks, and | know that, while in some oppo 
allowed to 
surveillance and censorship and occasional suppression, in 


press throughout and Siberia 
Moscow 
sition papers were exist subject to constant 
the provinces they were generally suppressed, even Social 
Revolutionary and Menshevik Social-Democratic papers, not 
to mention Constitutional Democratic papers 

The 
early in November, 1917. 


tutional convention about three weeks after their seizure of 


solsheviks seized power by violence in the capitals 


They held elections for a consti 


power. Even with control of the polls, they failed to get 
than about one-third of the the 
The Social-Revolutionaries, the old revolutionary party, got 


more seats in convention. 


more than one-half of the seats. The Bolsheviks dissolved 
the assembly by force when its members attempted to meet 
in Vetrograd in January, 1918. They also suppressed the 
peasant and the Co-operative Union opposition to their poli 
cies. They have ruled since then by organized compulsion, 
economic discrimination, and exclusion of opponents from 
any political opportunity to make opposition effective. 

issues. As between faction whatso 


the 
ever, Bolshevist or non-Bolshevist, and the Russian people 


Those are any 
America’s endeavor 


it will and 


as a whole, I am for the Russian people. 
should be to use her influence so that 
advance, not the interest of any separate Russian group, but 


secure 


the welfare of the great Russian nation, upon the basis of 
the desire of all its people freely expressed. ; 
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COUNCIL OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION AT GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
BY JAMES L. SLAYDEN 


President of the American Peace Society and 
Member of the Council 


pry account of the proceedings of the first meeting 
of the representatives of parliamentary bodies since 
1914 may be of interest to the readers of the ADVOCATE 
or Peace. The conference I refer to was that of the 
Council of the Interparliamentary Union, in Geneva, on 
the 7th and 8th of October last. 

The Council met on the call of Baron Weardale, who 
is President of the Interparliamentary Union and of the 
British group of the Union. Due to the courtesy of the 
city of Geneva, the meeting was held in quarters of the 
educational authorities of that city. 

It may be well to explain just what the Council of 
the Interparliamentary Union is. The Union itself con- 
sists of as many members of national legislatures as are 
willing to associate themselves with it and work to pro- 
mote the settlement of international disputes by arbitra- 
tion. Before the war of 1914, there were about 3,500 
members of the Union, representing every legislative 
body in Europe, the United States and Canada in Amer- 
ica and Turkey, Japan and China in Asia. An even 
larger membership is hoped for in the reorganized body, 
for while some governments have disappeared others 
have been set up in their places. The Council—a sort 
of Executive Committee—is composed of two members 
from each national group. It prepares a program for 
each conference of the whole Union a few months in 
advance of its meeting and selects the country and place 
in which it shall meet. 

At the meeting in Geneva, ten countries were repre- 
sented, to wit, the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Canada, and Sweden. Sweden was represented by 
Baron Adelsward and one colleague; Denmark by her 
War Minister, Mr. Kunch, and Mr. Moltesen; Holland 
by the Speaker of her House, or Second Chamber, Mr. 
Fock, and Mr. van Doorn; and the other countries by 
men also of distinction and high character. The French 
delegates were expecting to be present, but were detained 
at the last moment by an unlooked-for exigency in 
French politics. Apologies for their failure to appear 
at the meeting were sent by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant of France, Count de Penha Garcia of Portugal, 
and Bustany Effendi of Turkey. Dr. Christian Lange, 
the wonderfully efficient and popular General Secretary 
of the Union, was present and unanimously renamed for 
that office. The Union would find it difficult to function 
without Dr. Lange. 

The proceedings of the meeting are not published and, 
except the brief summary prepared and given out by the 
General Secretary, [ am not permitted to discuss what 
went on behind the closed doors. However—and it is a 
pleasing index of the rapid subsidence among intellec- 
tuals of the passions of the war—there was nothing but 
harmony and good-fellowship among the delegates. Pro- 
fessor Hickhoff and Mr. Schiicking, who represented the 
new German Republic, were received courteously by 
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recent enemies, and their co-operation in the cause of 
peace heartily welcomed. Both are grave, earnest men, 
somewhat bowed down by the horrors of war, but looking 
hopefully to the future. 

The Council was really called together to consider a 
resolution adopted by one of the groups of the Union a 
few months ago, while the passions of the war were still 
fresh and strong; but it was recognized as repugnant to 
the principles of the organization and was not presented. 

All the delegates were serious-minded men, whose old 
hostility to war had been further developed by the hor- 
rors of the last five years. Half of them were from the 
lately belligerent countries, while the other half were 
from neutral countries that had endured almost as many 
hardships, bar the fighting, as the actual belligerents. 

Some of them, Switzerland, for example, have long 
death lists that are directly traceable to the war, even if 
the victims did not die on the field of battle. The moun- 
tains of Switzerland are full of tuberculous victims of 
mobilization, underfeeding, lack of fuel (all of which 
she has to import), scarcity of medicines, and other war 
conditions. Even now, one year after the armistice, the 
problem of feeding and clothing the peoples of Switzer- 
land is puzzling her statesmen. The people are being 
rationed as rigidly as during the war. Cheese, as staple 
a food there as meat in the United States, is doled out 
at the rate of a pound a month to the people who make 
it. A prominent citizen of Geneva said to me, “It is 
necessary to export cheese if we are to import coal, and 
so it appears that we must either be cold or hungry.” 

The parliamentarians who met in Geneva were a sad 
group of men, being still under the spell of the great 
war. But they have not ceased to believe that the world 
may be spared these horrors by establishing a rule of 
reason for international relations. They want a world 
court to settle some disputes, an arbitral body to deter- 
mine others, and a radical reduction of armaments every- 
where. In the main their program is. identical with that 
of the American Peace Society and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. 

In private conversation they expressed their earnest 
hope that the Paris Treaty for Peace and the League 
Covenant would be speedily agreed to by the United 
States Senate. Whether with or without reservations or 
amendments did not much concern them, provided the 
reservations and amendments are not so radical as to 
defeat the project altogether. As more than one dele- 
gate said to me, “The great thing is to get these inter- 
national tribunals to work. Where amendments or 
changes are needed they can be made in the future. 
Now we need peace and the opportunity to re-establish 
our normal life.” 

The next meeting of the Council will be in Stockholm 
in the spring of 1920, to be followed in the late summer 
by the great conference of the whole Union itself in the 
same capital. Baron Adelsward, the leading Swedish 
delegate, presented the invitation of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment to meet in that country in 1920. 

The meeting after that will come to the United States, 
if an invitation is extended by the American Congress. 
In our American Congress we have a group, Senators 
and Representatives, of about two hundred fifty mem- 
The British group, Lords and Commons, is much 
larger, and has on its membership roll such names as 


bers. 
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Balfour, Lloyd-George, Asquith, Lord Roseberry, Baron 
Weardale, Sir Robert Cecil, and other veteran legislators. 

The lack of representation in the Union from South 
America is noted with regret. Europe and the United 
States would welcome their association in this great 
international work. 





THE PROPOSED LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Seven Fundamental Amendments 
By WILLIAM |. HULL 
1. Adoption and Amendment 


The Government of the League of Nations proposed at 
Paris was offered to the world by the victors in the World 
War. Like the treaties of peace, it was a dictated and not 
a negotiated document. It was virtually decided upon, 
moreover, by three men—the spokesmen of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. Two other “great powers” 
and twenty-two small powers, which were allied or asso- 
ciated against Germany in the war, accepted it after it was 
decided upon. The four central powers and the twenty-five 
neutral nations were not consulted in its formation; thir- 
teen of the neutral powers were simply given the option of 
accepting or rejecting it, while the four central powers, Rus- 
sia, and eleven of the neutral powers were not even invited 
to “accede” to it. 

These uninvited States may be admitted at some indefinite 
time in the future, provided a two-thirds vote of the as- 
sembly admits them, and provided that they are “fully self- 
governing,” that they have given “effective guarantees of 
their sincere intention to observe their international obliga- 
tions,” and that they shall accept such regulations in regard 
to their armaments as the League may prescribe. 

When the Constitution of the United States was adopted, 
it was not drafted by the three leading delegates from the 
three largest States, and the other ten States bidden to “take 
it or leave it’; nor was it handed down by the victors to 
the defeated and the neutrals in a recent war. <A constitu- 
tional convention was held; twelve of the thirteen States 
were represented in it, and all of them participated in a free 
and equal discussion and vote upon the various features of 
the proposed Constitution. This inclusive and mutual pro- 
cedure was followed in the two Hague conferences. 

Reason and experience show that constitutions which are 
“war-babies,” the children of violence and victory, have a 
stormy and precarious infancy and seldom reach maturity 
or old age. The constitution of a world league of nations 
should not be created by a “treaty” among a handful of allies. 
The third Hague Conference should be summoned and the 
world’s fifty-six States, fully represented and freely partici- 
pating in its deliberations, should continue to work out to- 
gether the world constitution. 

The Covenant as it stands at present can be amended only 
by unanimous vote of the nine powers represented in the 
council, and by a majority of the members of the league 
whose representatives compose the assembly. Moreover, any 
State that rejects an amendment must cease to be a member 
of the league; thus the covenant provides for its own nullifi- 
cation, and an easy means of secession and disunion is 
planted in the bosom of the league at its birth. The Con- 
stitution of the United States can be amended by a three- 
fourths vote of the States, regardless of their size and 
“power,” and the States which vote against the amendment 
are not excluded from the Union. 

Some means can be found, but only as the result of mutual 
consideration and concession, in a world assembly to pro- 
vide for the adoption of future amendments to the world 
constitution as they are dictated by world needs, and at the 
same time to prevent a resort to nullification, expulsion, 
secession, or disunion. 


Il. National Armaments 


The founders of the American Union recognized the plain 
fact that the Constitution could not be made to work, nor 
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the Union to survive, unless the rival method of settling dis- 
putes among the States, namely, a resort to arms, were elim 
inated. Article I, section 10, of the Constitution accordingly 
forbids the States, without the consent of the Congress, to 
keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, or to engage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay. 

William Penn foresaw this necessity of restricting national 
armaments to national purposes, if international government 
is ever to become a success: and President Wilson, in his 
address to the United States Senate, January 22, 1917, de 
clared: “There can be no sense of safety and equality among 
the nations if great preponderating armaments are hence 
forth to continue here and there to be built up and main 
tained. The statesmen of the world must plan for peace, and 
nations must adjust and accommodate their policy to it as 
they have planned for war and made ready for pitiless con 
test and rivalry. The question of armaments, whether on 
land or sea, is the most immediately and intensely practical 
question connected with the future fortunes of nations and 
of mankind.” In accordance with this declaration, he stated 
one of his Fourteen Points as follows: 

“IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety.” 

Instead of giving and taking adequate guarantees for the 
reduction and limitation of armaments, the Covenant merely 
refers this vitally important question to consideration and 
recommendation by the council, which can act only by unani- 
mous consent. How long it would take this council to solve 
the problem is a matter of anxious conjecture. In view of 
the many militaristic tasks imposed by the treaties of peace 
upon the council, the delay is likely to be long enough to 
prove fatal to the infant league and its judicial and con 
ciliatory, as distinguished from its military, organs and fune- 
tions. Meanwhile the nations have taken up again and with 
renewed vigor their mad competition in the building up of 
armaments on land and sea and air and in the multitude of 
measures looking toward military “preparedness.” 

The treaty with Germany lays down a precise and radical 
program for the reduction and limitation of armaments in 
Germany; the foremost, essential amendment of the revised 
Covenant is the application of this program to the rest of 
the world. 

lil. Mandatories 


Together with the competitive increase in armaments, the 
prime cause of the recent war, as of numerous other wars, 
was the rivalry among the “great powers” in the appropria- 
tion and exploitation of the “backward” lands and peoples 
of the earth. VPresident Wilson’s demand (in his fourteen 
points), that these lands and peoples should become the 
wards of the entire family of nations and should be given 
a fair degree of self-determination, was practically nullified 
by the demand of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
for the spoils which war has tisually assigned to the victors. 

The Covenant, it is true, endeavors to provide for inter- 
national supervision of the mandatory power by laying down 
certain principles of conduct in its dealings with the back- 
ward people assigned to it and by demanding an annual re- 
port of those dealings. But, so far from appointing genuinely 
international commissions to administer these backward 
lands in the interest of their own people and of the whole 
world, the League is not even to appoint the mandatory 
powers. It is simply to recognize the status quo. As a con- 
sequence, three or four of the great powers of Europe and 
Asia have been (ever since the armistice) conniving, bar- 
gaining, threatening, and even fighting to get their clutches 
upon as many of these backward lands as possible before 
the League gets under way. They have attempted to cajole 
the United States into accepting a mandatory over Armenia, 
or Constantinople, or some portion of central Africa, hoping 
thereby to entangle our government in the general scramble 
and thus secure its sanction for their great game of grab. 
The United States Government, so far as is known, has thus 
far eluded the snare; but how difficult it will prove to induce 
the mandatory powers “to haul down the flag,” to release 
their dead-man’s grip upon the lands and peoples thus 
brought within their “sphere of influence,” let Korea, Man- 
churia, Egypt, Morocco, Fiume, the Philippines, and scores 
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of other protectorates, vassal states and hinterlands answer. 

The American Union, to which the claimant States ceded 
their western lands, affords a fine example, in this respect 
as in others, to the League of Nations. 


IV. The International Assembly 


The Constitution of the United States placed a national 
legislature in the foreground of the Union, and made this 
legislature representative of both the people and the States. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations provides that the 
international legislature shall have not more than three rep- 
resentatives from each State, that each State shall have one 
vote, and that action shall be taken only by unanimity. Not 
only is the international assembly thus cribbed, cabined, 
and confined, but the real power of the League is vested in 
its executive council; hence President Wilson has correctly 
characterized the assembly as “a debating society.” 

To make the world safe for democracy, the world consti- 
tution must be amended by the creation of an assembly 
which shall be genuinely representative of the peoples of 
the world, even if an international “Connecticut Compro- 
mise” be found necessary to preserve the equality of States. 
The world assembly must be given genuine legislative 
power—within its own sphere, of course—and must be given 
control over the international executive. Through a respon- 
sible government only can the peoples really rule. 

The Covenant has taken one real step in the direction of 
basing the machinery of the League upon vital human needs, 
namely, its provision that all existing international bureaus 
shall be placed under the direction of the League, and its 
establishment of an international conference and commis- 
sion on labor; but it has neglected to provide for the funda- 
mental need of a world production and a world distribution 
of food, clothing, and shelter, and for the next most impor- 
tant need, namely, that of an education which shall result 
in the eradication of mutual ignorance, misunderstanding, 
and hatred among the nations, and thus remove the roots 
of war. The international assembly must be given the power 
to legislate for these and other prime necessities of a world 
which has become a neighborhood and which should become 
a brotherhood. 


V. The International Council 


Since the real power of the League is vested in the council, 
it is doubly unfortunate that this body is constituted as it is. 
The five “great powers,” victors in the recent war—namely, 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Italy, and Japan— 
are to be permanently represented in the council, while four 
other members are to be chosen by the assembly. Thus five 
States are to have a perpetual majority in the council, while 
the other fifty-one States in the family of nations are to be 
in a permanent minority. Jf and when both council and 
assembly shall consent, the 575 millions of Chinese, Rus- 
sians, and Germans (i. e., one-third of the earth’s popula- 
tion) may have permanent representatives in the council: 
und, under the same condition, the fifty-one “outside” States 
may inerease their four representatives to some indefinite 
number. 

Would the American Union ever have been formed or en- 
dured if five of the States had thus monopolized eleven- 
twelfths of the power of the Union? 

One of President Wilson’s fundamental principles (Sep- 
tember 27, 1918) declared that “there can be no leagues or 
alliances or special covenants and understandings within the 
general and common family of the League of Nations.” 

The so-called League of Nations proposed at Paris is a 
partial alliance, and, like the Holy Alliance, the Concert of 
Europe, the Triple Alliance, and the Entente Cordiale, is 
inimical to a genuine League of Nations. As russia domi- 
nated the twenty-five other States of the German Empire, so 
the “Big Five.” or, in practice, the “Big Three,” or the “Big 
Two,” would endeavor, under the Covenant as it now stands, 
to dominate the forty-five or fifty other States of the world. 

Fortunately, two of the “Big Five” are republics and two 
others are limited monarchies, only one being still a military 
autocracy. Hence the nefarious designs of the Holy Alli- 


ance and other partial alliances, which reddened Europe's 
soil with blood and crushed in iron bands the spirit of 
liberty, appear to be, and may be in reality, remote; but 
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eternal vigilance will continue to be the price of liberty, espe- 
cially in view of the iniquities incorporated within the 
treaties of peace, which the League of Nations, or the alli 
ance of the great powers, will be called upon to enforce. 

The Covenant, therefore, should be wholly divorced from 
the peace treaties; its council should be made genuinely in- 
ternational; and the League established by it should at once 
begin to remove from the treaties the numerous and in- 
evitable causes of future wars which are embedded in their 
ruthless violation of national self-determination, freedom 
of trade, and international justice. 


VI. The International Court and Non-military Sanctions 


The two prime objects of a league of nations are, first, 
to provide adequate means of international co-operation, 
and, second, to substitute for war a judicial means of set- 
tliing internatienal disputes. The substitution of judicial set- 
tlement for war is the world’s pressing, immediate need. 
The world has long cherished a vision of an international 
court; the amended Covenant of the League of Nations must 
realize that vision. 

Isaiah prophesied that court; William Penn planned it: 
the Hague conferences created it; the dozen years before 
1914 saw it settle fifteen disputes among the nations; the 
appeal to arms in the World War crushed it to earth; like 
Truth, it must and shall rise again. 

The Covenant of Paris, instead of fulfilling one of its most 
imperative duties by lifting the court again to its feet and 
giving it larger development and renewed vigor, simply re- 
ferred it to the council! And with this shelving reference is 
coupled the shackling proviso that resort to it shall be purely 
voluntary on the part of the nations, while at the same time 
the Covenant lays no real curb on the court's fatal rival, 
preparedness for war. 

A genuine, permanent, international court, competent to 
try all justiciable disputes and supplied with proper means 
and methods (like those of the arbitration treaties of 1911) 
of bringing disputant States before it—such was the great 
achievement which all the world confidently expected of the 
Paris Covenant and which it callously put aside. To attempt 
to preserve the peace by peaceful means, without providing 
adequately for those means, is like playing “Hamlet” with 
Hamlet left out. 

This great error of omission must be speedily corrected. 
and it must be corrected as the founders of the American 
( nion corrected one of the prime defects of the old Con- 
federation, namely, by providing for the court in the Consti- 
tution itself. What would the American Union have been. 
how long would it have lasted amidst the conflicting interests 
and contending passions of the States, without the keystone 
of its arch, the Supreme Court of the United States? Fighty- 
seven times it has settled disputes between and among the 
States. Not one of its decisions has been rejected by the 
States ; and at the same time it has not possessed one shred 
of military force, either to compel defendant States to appear 
before its tribunal or to enforce its decisions! 

Our twentieth century has at its disposal at least seven 
great sanctions for its judicial process, aside from the mili- 
tary sanction. These have proved entirely adequate for the 
acceptance of our Supreme Court’s decisions, and, when na- 
tional armaments are duly curbed, they will prove entirely 
adequate for the enforcement of the international court's 
decisions. 

When our Constitution was adopted there were then. as 
now, many people who had a blind confidence in the efficiency 
of military force, and in that alone, to insure obedience to 
law and to judicial decisions. It was accordingly proposed 
in the first draft of the Constitution that the national legis- 
lature should be given the power and right “to call forth the 
force of the Union against any member of the Union failing 
to fulfill its duty under the articles thereof.” Two days after 
this proposal was made, it was expressly rejected “for the 
reasons, offered by Mason and Madison. that punishment 
could not, in the nature of things, be executed on States col 
lectively; that governments msut operate directly on indi- 
viduals and punish only the guilty; that the use of force is 
impracticable, unjust, and inefficient when applied to people 
collectively and not individually; that the use of dares 
against a State would look more like a declaration of oer 
than an infliction of punishment, and would probably S 
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considered by the party attacked as a dissolution of all pre- 
vious compaets by which it might be bound; and that a 
Union of the States containing such an ingredient would 
provide for its own destruction. 

The unresisting acceptance by the nations of more than 
240 awards of international arbitral tribunals in the entire 
absence of any military power by which to enforce them; the 
rich experience of the United States with a government rest- 
ing upon individuals instead of upon States, and the present 
attempt to secure the conviction and punishment of those 
individuals responsible for the recent war are all significant 
of ‘the logic and justice of restraining or punishing delin- 
quent individuals and of avoiding attempt to constrain or 
punish whole States comprising the innocent and the guilty 
alike. 


Vil. The Monroe Doctrine 


The great and constantly growing problem of the Monroe 
Doctrine should have been settled by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Under the cloak of its name and pres- 
tige, imperialism has grown apace in the United States dur- 
ing the past score of years. While we have warned off the 
Old World powers against acquiring by any means the terri- 
tory of our Latin American neighbors, we have ourselves 
taken over the Panama Canal Zone, Porto Rico, the Virgin 
Isles, Hawaii, Samoa, Guam, and the Philippines, and there 
is an insistent demand that we should take over the other 
half of Mexico which we did not take at the close of the 
Mexican War of 1848. While we have warned off the Old 
World powers against any intervention in the political 
affairs of our sister republics, we have ourselves made pro- 
tectorates of Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

So great had the evil consequences of our imperialism in 
the New World become under the shadow of the Monroe 
Doctrine that President Wilson yielded to the demand that 
we should give security against our power and pass a self- 
denying ordinance against ourselves. In his address to the 
United States Senate, January 22, 1917, he said: “I am 
proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one 
aceord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doc- 
trine of the world: that no nation should seek to extend its 
polity over any other nation or people, but that every people 
should be left free to determine its own polity, its own way 
of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the 
little along with the great and powerful.” 

In accord with this proposition, the Covenant as first 
adopted at Paris included, in Article 10, the following 
pledge: “The members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all members 
of the League.” But when the super-patriotic and ultra- 
nationalistic Senators at Washington heard of this self- 
denying ordinance they insisted upon an exemption of the 
United States from the mutual pledge, and the President 
yielded to their clamor or to the advice of his own party 
advisers and inserted in the final draft of the Covenant 
Article 21, which reads as follows: “Nothing in this Cove- 
nant shall be deemed to affect the validity of international 
engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional un- 
derstandings like the .Monroe Doctrine, for securing the 
maintenance of peace.” 

Thus, the Covenant leaves the door wide open for the 
creation within the League itself of “regional understand- 
ings,” or partial alliances, concerts, ententes, and the like, 
all of which have been formed, of course, “for securing the 
maintenance of peace’; and it lays no restraining hand upon 
the economic exploitation and political imperialism which 
may be anticipated in Mexico and in Central and Northern 
and South America, under the name of the Monroe Doctrine 
of the United States, or in Shantung, Manchuria, Siberia, 
and the Mongolian provinces of China, under the name of 
the Monroe Doctrine of Japan. 

This defect in the Covenant must also be remedied, this 
prolific cause of tyranny and war within the League be 
removed. The Constitution of the United States did not 
evade the great issue of territorial integrity and political 
self-determination, but embodied in Article IV, section 4, this 
warning to predatory States within the Union as well as 
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outside: “The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion.” There is no danger 
now that Massachusetts may conquer Rhode Island, or that 
Texas may dictate the government of Oklahoma. There 
should be as little danger that the United States may con- 
quer Mexico, or that Great Britain may strangle the self- 
government of Persia. 


A BASIS OF REUNION AND RENEWED 
EFFORT 


By CHARLES H. LEVERMORI 
Secretary of the New York Peace Society 


Prior to 1914 we were working with some unity of mind 
and purpose to promote international peace. Our faces are 
still turned toward the same ideal, but the lessons of the war 
have greatly enriched and expanded our conception of what 
peace among nations must mean. The simple word “peace” 
no longer accurately describes the ideal. In place of that 
term we all now look for some expression of the idea of the 
interdependence of nations in the cause of righteousness. 
Various phrases are employed, as “League of Nations,” 
“Society of Nations,” “International Co-operation for the 
Supremacy of Law,” “League to Enforce Peace,” “League 
of Free Nations Association,” “World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship.” In all these cases the underlying 
purpose is identical with the aim of those groups that still 
retain the ancient name of “Peace Society.” That purpose 
is to unify the power of public opinion in enlightened nations 
in order, as the British League of Nations Union states it, 
“to secure international justice, mutual defense, and perma- 
nent peace,” or, in the words of the American League of 
Nations Union, “to promote international justice, friendship, 
and co-operation for the common welfare.” 

It is now too late to cavil and dispute among ourselves 
about the fact of international interdependence. We hare 
been for two years and are now inevitably living under the 
supervision and protection of a league of nations. It sprang 
into being at the call of necessity, in order to win the war, 
and for an indefinite period in the future it must still be 
struggling to win it. Upon the usefulness and efficiency of 
any specific formula for co-operation, like that contained in 
the Paris Covenant, there is likely to be much divergence of 
opinion until actual experience either confirms or confounds 
the objections. Nevertheless, we can all unite to support 
the principles of getting together and keeping together, of 
substituting law-right for fist-right, and of preferring inter- 
national control and the common welfare to the clash of 
separate and selfish interests. 

Upon such a platform can there not now be gathered a 
single, strong, forward-looking society of internationally- 
minded people, in which the present groups and fragments 
can be merged? There is need of active, intelligent propa- 
ganda to crystallize public opinion, and to nourish the germs 
of healthy life that are in the League of Nations. Such a 
campaign is preferably conducted by one organization rather 
than by a dozen. Such a society derives its vigor and cohe- 
sive power from its various activities. The enthusiasm of 
its members in individual effort should be a constant factor. 
Conventions and public meetings with an itinerant staff of 
speakers are an expensive form of propaganda, effective, as 
the League to Enforce Peace has shown, when a crisis de- 
mands a speedy, nation-wide campaign, but impossible to sus- 
tain as a continuous effort after the crisis has passed. Pub- 
licity through syndicated material supplied to newspapers and 
magazines is most helpful when it can take advantage of 
current news values; but, however serviceable each of these 
forms of work may be, the greatest need of the movement, 
first and last, is its representative periodical—monthly, 
weekly, or daily—a forum for the authoritative exposition 
of international relations and a permanent educational in- 
fluence. The membership dues of the society should be sufti- 
cient to include an adequate subscription for the mainte- 
nance of the publication, which should become, as the organ 
of the society, a great international review. With skillfui 
management it should rally to its support consentaneous in- 
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fluences, groups and organizations at home and abroad. 
Competent observers and eminent publicists would become 
its correspondents from every world capital. 

What the National Geographic Society has already 
achieved in its own field, an international union ought to 
be able to accomplish also. Such a representative publica- 
tion for the family of nations has often been suggested, and 
plans were discussed before the war by leaders of the old 
peace movement; but the discussion ended in inaction, and 
until this day the student and the general reader cannot 
find on either side of the water a first-class periodical repre- 
senting the whole circle of international issues and duties. 
On the other hand, there is a legion of publications, small 
and large, which partially cover small sectors of the field and 
show by inference what might be done. 

The great English monthly reviews are among the best 
available for such information, but they all deal primarily 
with the issues affecting exclusively English interests and 
English culture. The crop of periodicals which have sprouted 
up among the numerous racial committees and propaganda 
bureaus have some value, but they are, of course, narrowly 
partisan. 

Among the peace societies in this country the only con- 
siderable publication is the ADvocATE OF PEACE, which might 
easily be made a nucleus for the great enlargement here 
suggested, but which does not at present command the finan- 
cial power to compass such a growth. 

Among kindred associations the only publication whose 
good-will would be of value in this project is the World 
Court, now known as the League of Nations Magazine. 
This periodical, now struggling with financial difficulties, 
has emphasized the idea of international justice and has 
reached a student constituency. The organization behind 
this magazine includes an international council of which 
Dr. Butler is president, the members of which have rendered 
some assistance as correspondents. 

Clark University maintains a monthly magazine, under 
the editorship of Prof. George H. Blakeslee, and with the 
title, recently adopted, of Journal of International Relations. 
This magazine was originally intended for the discussion of 
ethnical problems and bore the title Journal of Race Develop- 
ment. In its present form it more nearly suggests the ideal 
here advocated than any other publication now appearing in 
this country. 

During the last twelve months the New York Nation has 
published fortnightly an “International Relations Section” 
which has been often valuable, though its chief purpose 
seems to be to become the advocatus diaboli for the Bolshe- 
vist rule in Russia. 

It is noteworthy that some of our most prominent week- 
lies, The Nation, The Survey, The New Republic, and The 
Dial (fortnightly), are representatives of various shades and 
grades of Socialist and even of Radical Socialist sentiment. 
Opposed to them are such journals as The Review, The Out- 
look, and The Independent. But all these periodicals, while 
differing sharply upon economic and political policies are, 
with the possible exception of The Nation, chiefly concerned 
with domestic questions. It is dangerous to our national 
life that students who seek for expert judgment upon inter- 
national affairs are now, for lack of anything better, most 
probably referred to such publications as The Nation, which 
voice the opinions of but one party, and that a party which 
emphasizes destructive rather than constructive criticism 
and is closely allied to the forces of discontent and revo- 
lution. 

There is no weekly publication in this country dealing 
with the field of international affairs that is at once so un- 
biased and so replete with information as the English 
weekly, The New Europe. But the range of New Europe 
is quite narrow. We are in dire need of a publication here 
as authoritative as New Europe and far more comprehen- 
sive. 

The New York Times has issued since the beginning of the 
war a monthly encyclopedia of foreign politics and history 
called the Current History Magazine. It is poorly and 
cheaply printed, but contains much valuable suggestion of 
what such a publication of the first class ought to be. 

A large number of publications maintained by organiza- 
tions interested in international commerce are like the pam- 
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phlets of the racial committees, helpful as examples of what 
needs to be done. A few of them show an eager, even 
though limited, interest in world development and organiza- 
tion and are of real value as educational factors. Such are 
The Americas, published by the National City Bank of New 
York, the bulletin of the Pan-American Union, and especial] 
the admirable magazine, Asia, the journal of the American 
Asiatic Association. This magazine is based upon a three- 
dollar subscription fee, which carries with it associate mem- 
bership in the association. Full membership is secured b) 
the payment of $10. 

The British League of Nations Unions publishes monthly 
The League of Nations Journal, a title which is soon to be 
changed to The Covenant. It was at first poorly arranged 
and poorly printed, but has recently been steadily improved 
and is full of information useful in the propaganda. It is 
altogether the best publication of the sort that is now obtain- 
able. The Bulletin published by L’Association Francaise 
pour la Société des Nations has a similar purpose, but is not 
to be compared with the British periodical. At Bern, Switz- 
erland, the indefatigable Dr. B. de Jong van Beek en Donk, 
with a Dutch-Swiss combination behind him, is publishing 
in three languages a weekly review called The League of 
Nations, which is filled, for the most part, with reprints of 
important documents. 

Several of the great English reviews are remarkable for 
the excellence of their articles on European international 
affairs, but there is one highly specialized English publica- 
tion which, for our purpose, occupies a class by itself. This 
is The Round Table, a quarterly review of the politics of 
the British Commonwealth.” The reader of this magazine 
cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that Great Britain 
and her dominions do already form a league of nations in 
operation. Vhe Round Table is written and edited so that 
it appeals only to the trained student of international 
politics. The desired Jnternational Review must be more 
popular in its character, in order to contribute more effi- 
ciently to the education of thoughtful citizens and to the 


development of the international mind. 


At this moment we are receiving announcements that 
La Ligue pour le Défense de !Humanité, in which Socialist 
leaders are prominent, is agitating a plan for transforming 
its previous publications in French and German into a daily 
paper, to be established at Geneva and to appear as a bulle- 
tin of international affairs. 

To sum up: I suggest an effort to consolidate into one 
society the organizations that want to work for international 
justice and co-operation. I suggest for such a society a five- 
dollar membership fee, the greater part of which sum 
should be a subscription to a first-class publication main- 
tained by the society, a comprehensive, non-partisan inter- 
national review. The publication should be sustained, not 
alone by membership subscriptions, but also from interna- 
tionally effective advertisements, a potentially rich resource 
as yet almost undeveloped. Such a review should be able 
from time to time to turn its searchlight upon all the most 
important departments of international relations, such as: 


Foreign Correspondence 


At the present time the most comprehensive, high-grade 
foreign correspondence upon political topics in the American 
press is to be found in the columns of the Christian Science 
Monitor. The lack of accurate information about other 
peoples is disgraceful to American journalism. The various 
agencies of the Association for International Conciliation 
might be revived and made helpful in correcting this defect. 
Furthermore, the foreign offices of all governments would be 
glad to use the columns of such an international review as 
the vehicle for official statements for which publicity of this 
sort would be unusually advantageous. 


Mission Forces 


There is at present, outside the diplomatic and consular 
service of the various nations, no international agency of 
information comparable to that derived from the army of 
missionaries who report to the numerous mission boards in 
different countries. All these boards have their own publi- 
cations, but doubtless the chief exponent of all missionary 


















forces is the International Review of Missions. It arose out 
of the international organizations founded by John R. Mott. 
There are many wires in the mission field that ought to lead 
straight into the office of a great international review. 
Within limits, there are missionaries scattered here and 
there about the world who are far and away more truly 
our diplomatic representatives and our trained observers 
than any of the men commissioned by our State Depart- 
ment. I have in mind such men as Dr. S. Wells Williams 
in the last century and Dr. Arthur Judson Brown today. 
Asiatic politics are at bottom essentially religious in char- 
acter. An international review might wisely gather into 
its bosom such a publication as the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
used to be, or as the Moslem World, edited by Dr. Samuel 
M. Zwemer, is today. This department of international 
activity immediately suggests the importance of 


Co-operation with Church Organizations 


In this and other countries there are such agencies as 
the Federal Council of Churches (Dr. C. S. Macfarland), 
World Alliance for International Friendship (Dr. Henry 
Atkinson), Church Peace Union (Dr. Henry Atkinson), 
Inter-Church World Movement (Dr. John R. Mott and Mr. 8. 
Earl Taylor), and Zionists (Dr. S. 8S. Wise). These forces 
are for various reasons interested in the promotion of world 
unity and the supremacy of international law. 


International Educational Exchanges 


There is already a forward movement for international 
co-operation in education, like that in connection with labor 
questions and conditions. The latest step is the formation 
of an Institute of International Education, of which Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan is director, to act as a clearing-house 
for information and as the agent of the American University 
Union in Europe. This movement especially needs publicity, 
and its influence should reach student groups everywhere 
(cosmopolitan clubs, seminars in history and politics, uni- 
versity debating clubs, the School Peace League, of which 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews is secretary). 


International Associations, Public and Private 


Doubtless the central office at Brussels will ere long re- 
sume its activities, though perhaps under a new régime 
it may be reopened in Geneva or Bern. The International 
Chamber of Commerce was itself a world parliament. If 
people only realized the character and scope of the fifty 
public and the four hundred and fifty private international 
associations, which have been knit together during the last 
half century, there would be less foolish talk and incredulity 
about the ways and means of keeping the family of nations 
in an alliance for law and order. Many of the leaders 
in this work before the war are still available, as Senator 
Henri La Fontaine, M. Paul Otlet, Mr. E. A. Filene, Senator 
d’Estournelles de Constant (Association for International 
Conciliation), and Dr. Christian L. Lange (Interparliamen- 
tary Union). 


International Industrial and Commercial Relations 


In this connection one needs only to point out the coming 
International Labor Conference and the promise of interna- 
tional organization for the study and direction of industrial 
questions in all nations under the Treaty of Versailles. This 
may open a new chapter in world history. It is noteworthy 
that the American Federationist, the organ of the American 
Federation of Labor, reads in these days like an interna- 
tional journal, so frequent has become the interchange across 
the ocean. A voice is wanted here which is not controlled 
by any trade group, but which organized labor as well as 
the organized employers will respect. 


Racial Questions 


At present there is but little first-hand knowledge in the 
United States about the sore spots in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. We have not even been competent to heal our own 
running sores. Ali the greater is the need for a campaign 
of education, for here are the chief sources of wars and 
the need for continuous and authoritative publication. In 
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Europe experts are not lacking. The French Republic has 
a staff of savants who know northern Africa to the utter 
most tribe. The Germans have classified the races of eastern 
Europe and western Asia with characteristic compléteness. 
In Prague, President T. G. Masaryk is an authority, and in 
England there are many, as Messrs. R. W. Seton-Watson, 
Wickham Steed, H. N. Brailsford, A. J. Toynbee, Sir Harry 
H. Johnston, and Miss M. EF. Durham. 


Pan-American Relations 


In touch with the Inter-American Division of the Ameri- 
ean Association for International Conciliation; also with 
the magazine Centro America, ofticial organ of the Interna- 
tional Central American Bureau at Guatemala, and with 
such papers as La Prensa, of Buenos Aires, and El Mercurio, 
of Santiago, Chile. 

Original Documents 

The supplements published in connection with the Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, and the pages of the 
New York Times Current History Magazine, are now our 
chief reliance outside of the official publications of the State 
Department and congressional publications, 


Far Eastern Questions 

The Chinese problem is the seed plot for more great 
wars. Now we get information chiefly from bureaus and 
committees, each organized with some axe to grind—a 
Japanese bureau, a Korean committee, a Chinese bureau, 
ete. Such work should be handled with different motives. 
Compare the Far Eastern Bureau, of which Prof. J. W. 
Jenks is director and Mr. Charles Hodges assistant director. 

Now that the world has become one village, as it never 
was before, we are all forced to be fellow-citizens, whether 
we like it or not. Democracy is to become the universal 
method of rule. We must not only educate our masters; 
we must also learn all that is to be known about them. The 
scholar must do this work quickly and well or the unscrupu- 
lous and visionary agitator will get ahead of him. <A policy 
of waiting. whether “watchful” or not, is dangerous. The 
flames of war are still raging, from the valley of the Vistula 
to the Pacific, and at any moment the whole world may be 
devastated anew. Now is the accepted time for the educa- 
tion of the American people—and of all peoples—in inter- 
national obligations, privileges, and aspirations and in the 
problems of a governed world. 

So is the world made safe for democracy and so, God 
willing, may democracy be made safe for the world. 


As editors of this magazine and officers of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, we are glad to print this suggestive 
contribution from Dr. Levermore. For the benefit of 
some of our more recent subscribers, we may say again 
that the American Peace Society exists for the purpose 
of promoting the very ends which this writer would at- 
tain. The work of the American Peace Society has al- 
ways been international in its scope, for the reason that 
the society has always viewed the problem of interna- 
tional peace as an international problem. It was be- 
cause of this belief that the first international peace 
congress was initiated in the office of the American Peace 
Society, Boston, in July, 1841. Elihu Burritt, one time 
secretary of the American Peace Society and editor of 
the ApvocaTe or Peace, founded the “League of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood,” in 1846, a League which consisted 
of many thousands of members both in America and 
Europe. The Apvocarr or Peace has from the outset 
had a wide circulation not only in Europe but in other 
nations around the globe. This work of educating the 
peoples away from the methods of war to the practices 
of reason and justice will be extended just as rapidly as 
the necessary resources of men and mind and money 
permit.—Tue Eprrors. 
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THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 


Man’s Belief in His Attainment unto 
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AN’s belief in the efficacy of public education, or, 

for that matter, in anything worth while, would be 
inexplicable were it not for his faith in the power of the 
human mind to attain unto truth. And when he says 
truth, he means something real. If he is unable to de- 
fine it, he apprehends its meaning after a fashion. He 
looks upon it as the unified and cosmic thing for which 
schools and courts and churches exist. He says of it that 
it is the idea, the logos, the philosophical macrocosm 
toward which all his little efforts tend. He believes that 
it partakes of the very essence of life itself, the sun and 
center toward which the eyes of men of all times have 
been wont to turn. The search for it is of the greatest 
human interest to him, for the reason that it is his ut- 
most personal concern. 

He prefers not to quibble over terms ; and yet, as pointed 
out by Mr. Upward in his fascinating book entitled, 
“The New Word,” truth may be technically limited to 
the sphere of motives. One speaking with honest motive, 
it may be said, tells the truth, irrespective of what one 
says. Hence Mr. Upward believes that another word is 
needed to cover the exact nature of the thing which is 
said. If, as may be agreed, one speaking honestly speaks 
truthfully, even if what one says may not be true, then 
there must be some word to describe the nature of the 
thing stated. Mr. Upward suggests the word “veri- 
hood.” Needless to say, the searcher for truth uses the 
word truth in the sense of verihood. It is the truth, veri- 
hood, seen at its best in quantitative experimentation 
such as is employed by the physicist, the chemist, and 
at last somewhat by the psychologist, that is the very 
woof amidst the warp of the human strife to live. War 
has not destroyed the hope in a moral world of truth 
based upon facts and concrete results. On the contrary, 
this war has shown the supreme importance of expert 
knowledge and skill, without which truth is a diaphanous 
thing indeed. 

The basic agreement of the various historical attempts 
of men to form a moral ideal lies in this, that each of 
those attempts was simply a struggle toward the 
truth as its proselytes at the time saw the truth. If 
fundamental differences among the followers have ex- 
isted, they have consisted not so much in the aims and 
ends sought as in the differing degrees of prominence 
each has given to the special cast of mind it especially 
believed in at the time. The common goal, the con- 
scious or unconscious hope in them all, has been the 
search for truth. Out of the frost, fire, tempest, the 
valorous spirit of the Norseman found a heaven for the 
brave and a realm of death for the base. Upon that 
truth human society is largely built. Arabia found a 


.divinity in patience, a sacredness in duty, and a celes- 
tial hope in a one God. Paganism gave to the world 
the State, the family, the school, the laws of property. 
Greece, quite devoid of what is termed the spiritual in 
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life, free from self-consciousness and soul struggle, found 
truth in harmonious development of mind and body, in 
self-control, serenity, and beauty. Plato stood for jus- 
tice, temperance, prudence, fortitude; Aristotle, mag- 
nanimity. In the statuesque simplicity, harmony, and 
restraint of the Greek lies truth and a perfect rest. The 
Greeks attained unto an adequate realization of a lim- 
ited ideal, not only perfection in external form, but an 
indescribable inner repose and dignity. Such was the 
contribution to truth out of Hellas. 

In Medieval Europe, men brooded upon bliss, judg- 
ment, redemption, creation, heaven. Not Aristotle’s 
magnanimity, but poverty; not joy, but mourning; not 
pride, but meekness; not the acclaim of one’s fellows, 
but righteousness; not success and culture in any 
worldly sense, but mercy and purity ; not mind and body, 
but the spirit; not rules of philosophy, but the simple 
principle, ““Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them”; such was the 
trend of life in western civilization from the death of 
Socrates to the Renaissance. In complete antithesis 
with the Greek ideal, this new message of love, purity, 
human brotherhood, emphasizing the dignity of each im- 
mortal soul, was a new contribution to truth that has 
ever since been hovering over, if not possessing, the 
world. 

Out of the conflict between these various interpreta- 
tions of truth, through the influence of Francis of 
Assisi, Cimabue, Giotto, there then came the strange 
awakening called the Renaissance in Italy. This 
awakening reached Germany and transformed a world 
religion; spread to France and began a world revolu 
tion; extended to America and established human 
political freedom. Because of that awakening, creeds are 
changing still. New arts, philosophies, and literatures 
have come into being; sciences, politics, laws and inven- 
tions. With all their mixture of self-interests and am- 
bitions, wars reveal man’s anxious struggle for freedom 
and truth. The war just passed may itself be connected 
in some mysterious way with another great intellectual 
awakening now upon the world. If not, and we are too 
near the events to judge accurately, a great intellectual 
awakening is sure to follow. There is a great truth, 
albeit unknown, in the human struggle through which 
civilization has just passed. Men will discover that and 
solve their problems better because of it. There is a 
light from every facet of the diamond of truth. As men 
gather these rays, they see more and more clearly the 
meaning of life. This very process is the worthiest 
thing that men do. Believing in a unity, a sort of mon- 
ism, a cosmical order of life, a 


“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,” 


men reach for it, and call it truth. 

That the war has turned the eyes of men and women 
more intently toward truth was inevitable. The sorrow 
of it alone would have accomplished that. They that 
mourn would know the truth about the causes and the 
meaning of their pain that they may be comforted. Too, 
they are already demanding that their suffering shall 
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not have been in vain, that the forces of darkness shall 
give way to the truth. 
The Ever-present Responsibility 


So, since the war has not destroyed his faith in the 
ultimate realization of truth, it has not destroyed man’s 
responsibilty to pursue it. No mere negative position 
in this prime business is now tolerable. His job now is to 
find what should be done, what portions of it he can do, 
and to do it. Go to work! That is the proper answer to 
the Bolshevist doctrine that every man must work with 
his hands until he is sixty-five. That is the performance 
which he must conscientiously go about if he is to profit 
by the mistakes already made in the interpretation of 
truth, mistakes which have of late destroyed many of 
the most precious possessions of the race. History, the 
facts of science which are themselves history, the em- 
pyrean—he needs them all; but just now the practical 
need is to bring his empyrean to earth, that it may here 
and now enable him to saw his wood or plow his gar- 
dens as unto his needs, to be sure, and yet also as unto 
the truth. 

This means for the individual not merely mechanical 
and perfunctory performance; it means an active reali- 
zation that the successful man is the man in love with 
his work; that, as Ruskin saw, work without beauty is 
indeed brutality; that he who does his work as unto 
truth is true; that small ideas are of the savage in- 
heritance in us, while large ideas produce Periclean 
epochs forever around them. When truth becomes the 
conscious goal of man, then his responsibility is plain. 


Liberalism in the Saddle 


As following the wars of the Napoleonic era liberal- 
ism spread rapidly through the Christian world, so fol- 
lowing this war liberals are already increasingly active. 
The conservatives are on the defensive. The world is 
sweeping on to new and different thoughts and deeds. 
While many long for the goodness which they attribute 
to the past, others are pressing toward the hope in a 
golden age yet to be. Mr. Kidd’s law of “projected 
efficiency”—namely, that organisms which change to the 
advantage of organisms yet to come, themselves, by that 
fact, tend to survive—has gripped particularly the 
youth; and the youth, better organized and more vocal 
than ever, are the heralds of liberalism. It is the youth 
who are urging that something heroic be done that the 
world may not return to the methods of a doubtful 
past, but that it shall advance to the new and untried. 
Thus the day of the liberal is again at hand. The old 
order has discredited the conservatives. Sloth and in- 
difference must not now block the way, for there is 
nothing more obvious than that truth is mighty and 
destined to prevail. The people who, as Goethe de- 
scribes, are afraid to brush away the cobwebs for fear 
the ceilings will fall will need to bestir themselves. 
With Douglas Jarrold, the liberals are after those people 
who find nothing of worth in the new moon because of 
their deep veneration for that sacred institution the old. 
If the conservatives constitute the balance-wheel of the 
race, the liberals propose to see that that wheel revolves 
a little faster. And this is easily understandable, for 
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a sluggish dread of new ideas murdered Socrates, and 
Paul, and Jesus. It must not murder again the peace 
of the world. ‘The metallic rigidity of narrowing no- 
tions must be broken down. ‘Through the truths of 
liberalism—many of them half truths only—we discern 
simply the disposition to apply the lessons taught by the 
travail of the last five years. The doctrine of father- 
hood as the highest sovereignty, and of love as the 
highest of all laws, may soon be given a chance to prove 
themselves. Neither ease nor extermination, but each 
for all and all for each, is liberalism at its best. “A 
man is fed not that he may be fed, but that he may 
work,” said Emerson. The hope of liberalism is cen- 
tered in the faith that all worth and progress lies in 
a dynamic procession toward a greater and a greater 
light. The liberal is as Job’s charger, pawing in the 
valley, rejoicing in his strength, mocking at fear, and 
turning not back from the sword, as he smells the battle 
afar off. He looks upon himself as a special pursuer 
of the Holy Grail, which we all call truth. He feels 
a personal and peculiar responsibility to emphasize the 
truth as he sees it, for it is to him the watchword of all 
possible advance. 


A Matter for Meditation 


But, be he liberal or conservative, it is not easy for 
man to advance the truth. Ordinary ideas are passed 
from person to person without difficulty, but to com- 
municate inner, personal, esoteric truth is both difficult 
and rare. One reason for this is prejudice. With care- 
fullest attention to the mechanism of expression, fash- 
ioning the truth in a garment which shall call least at- 
tention to the garment, grouping words for color, inter- 
est, and sincerity, often fail to remove this prejudice. 
This prejudice often grapples with the advancing mar- 
gin of hopeful spirits in their conflict with error; so 
much so that often the only comfort for one honestly 
laboring with the problem is one’s simple belief in the 
ultimate victory of truth. Quintilian defined an orator 
as a “good man versed in speaking.” By the same token 
the consolation of them who aim to promote truth is 
often little more than a faith that if they really have 
the truth and live it, then all the prejudice in the world 
cannot prevail against it. 

But there are intellectual obstacles also in the way, 
and often more disheartening than prejudice. Adjust 
methods as he may, present the truth in such forms 
as opportunity may offer, make it attractive by every 
imaginable device, yet an impenetrable darkness often 
defies him. Then again he can only fall back upon his 
belief that the ought to be shall be realized some day ; 
that the new light may be nearer than he suspects; that 
truth is on the way. 

But such consolations are largely of the imagination 
merely, and their validity is easily open to question. 
Yet the normal man, if indeed he be normal, feels that 
his life presents infinite possibilities for development 
and perfection. He believes in a piety not only for his 
heart, but for his head. He is often convinced that his 
intellect is drawn toward the truth, and that his simple 
duty is primarily to get out of the way. Certain writers 
have convinced him that his unrestrained self will choose 
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wisely, see and create beautifully. He is led to believe, 
therefore, in a doctrine of “divine immanence,” that 
truth is more present to all things it makes than any- 
thing unto itself can be, that there is a stream of ten- 
dency whereby all things fulfill the law of their being, 
that truth works in him to will and to do of its good 
Out of the disciplines of his schools, his read- 
ings and personal contacts, he thinks he sees himself 
thus in the pursuit of truth. ‘The newspaper 1s to 
him a window to his soul. If he strive to earn a liveli- 
hood and to keep out of jail, he does not ignore the 
nature of his livelihood, nor forget that through it all 
he is in the continuous process of self- adjustment to 
truth—intellectual, emotional, and volitional truth. He 
that the enduring institutions which man has 
be better understood and 
The forms of knowledge— 


pleasure. 


realizes 
made exist that truth may 
felt and willed by the race. 
printing and all the things that are printed—do not 
exist for their own sakes, but for the sake of truth. To 
bend these forms in the direction of truth, he says, is to 
save one’s self from wrecking on the shoals of spiritual 
mediocrity. These things are in the main constitutional 
with a normal healthy man who is permitted to read and 
to think. 

By meditation one comes also to sense a poetry in 
truth. Poetry, called by Poe “the rhythmic creation of 
beauty,” is of the very soul of truth. To be in sympathy 
with truth thus becomes the goal of life, the mark that 
distinguishes the person from the brute. Meditating 
upon truth, one turns to Shelley’s Defense of Poetry: 
and the 


“A poet participates in the eternal, the infinite, 


one. A poem is the very image of life expressed in 
its eternal truth ... 

“Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure; . . . All 
spirits on which it falls open themselves to receive the 


wisdom which is mingled with its delight; Poetry 
is the record of the best and happiest moments of the hap- 
are aware of evanescent visita- 
tions of thought and feeling but elevating and de 
lightful beyond all expression; . . . It is, as it were 
the interpenetration of a diviner nature through our own. 
Poetry thus makes immortal all that is best and most beau- 
tiful in the world. Poetry redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man. 

“Poetry turns all things to loveliness; it exalts the beauty 
of that which is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that 
which deformed ; its secret alchemy turns 
to potable gold the poisonous waters which flow from death 
through life; it strips the veil of familiarity from the world 
and lays bare the naked and sleeping beauty which is the 
spirit of its forms.” 


piest and best minds. We 


is most 


The Hope of It 


Thus if one is to attain unto truth, one shall need to 
get the truth recognize one’s responsibility, be 
liberal enough to welcome it when one finds it, and go 
after it. But, furthermore, if one is to get it, one cannot 
be too skeptical of the human mind’s ability to discern 
truth. The gloom of pessimism is very depressing, the 
logie of it being that it is better not to live than to live. 
Sully, in his “Pessimism,” has a translation from the 


sense, 
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Italian poet Leopardi of a poem entitled “To Myself,” 
which reads: 


enough 
Nothing is worth 


“Rest forever heart; 
Hast thou throbbed. 
Thy agitations, nor of sighs is worthy 
The earth. 
Is life, and never aught besides, 
Quiet thyself henceforth. 
For the last time. 
Has given but death. Henceforth despise 
Thyself, nature, the foul 

Power which, hidden, 
And the infinite vanity of the whole.” 


Bitterness and vexation 
and mire the world. 
Despair 


To our race fate 


rules to the common bune, 


This is the same view taken by Arthur Schopenhaur, 
arch-pessimist among the philosophers. 

As with Schopenhaur, so with man; it is not difficult 
to be disputatious, splenetic and unamiable, preacher of 
darkness and doubt. Environment, including indiges- 
tion, may easily lead him to conclude that there is 
nothing in life, and who thinks he finds it only de- 
ceives himself. To look upon human beings as “worth- 
less factory wares,” to find in them nothing but malice, 
ignorance, and mediocrity, especially when he remem- 
bers his own weaknesses, may easily become natural. 
Probably every one who has reached middle life has had 
his moments when he could sympathize with Schopen- 
haur’ s description of the “masses” when he says: 

“They are sociable from vanity, compassionate from self- 
love, honest from fear, valiant from cowardice, benevo- 
lent from superstitution; . . . the many are like 
sheep, cowardly, stubborn, and narrow; a few like wolves 
and foxes, ferocious and deceitful.” 

This attitude of mind toward one’s fellows, if it be 
an attitude of mind, is a fact, and a fact cannot be de- 
scribed as true or false. Skepticism and optimism are 
mere states of mind, one as much a fact as the other. 
Which shall be man’s depends upon his state of mind. 
The criminal looks upon every one as a criminal. 
Prisoners consider themselves as differing from others 
only in that they have been caught. Licentious persons 
believe little in virtue; but the clean see much cleanli- 
ness, the just much justice, the righteous much right- 
eousness, in the world. Reality, therefore, is what per- 
sists within the mind. As has been said, there is no 
reality save that which may be called “impregnable per- 
sistence in consciousness.” It is out of this content of 
consciousness that the rational life is evolved, pessimistic 
or optimistic ; that truth is attained. 

Whether or not life be made up of more pains than 
pleasures, is not easy to decide. In his famous chapter 
on Pessimism, Paulsen sets forth the difficulties with 
great skill. Drawing up a suggestive table of pains and 


pleasures for a given day, he says: 
“Imagine the average day of an average human life 
treated according to such a scheme! We might have an 


like the following: A. 
1. Slept well—equal so many units; 2. Enjoyed my break- 
fast; 3. Read a chapter from a good book; 4. Received a 
letter from a friend, ete. B. Pain: 1. Read a disagreeable 


aecount Receipts in pleasure: 
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story in the paper: 2. Disturbed by a neighbor’s piano; 
2 Received a tiresome visit; 4. Ate burnt soup, ete. The 
philosopher is requested to insert the amounts in the proper 
places. 

“But that is an absurd and childish demand, you say! 
I certainly agree with you that it would be an absurd 
undertaking. tut the demand itself does not seem to be 
absurd. If it is wholly impossible to make a statistical 
estimate of the pleasure and pain quanta, how can the 
assertion be proved that the pains exceed the pleasures? 
If it is impossible to fix a definite value for the separate 
items, how can the value of the totals be compared? If 
we are utterly unable to handle the simplest cases, if we 
cannot even say whether the pleasure yielded by a good 
breakfast is greater or less than the pain occasioned by 
burned soup, how can we make even the faintest conjecture 
in more difficult cases? How can we, if we are unable to 
compute the results of a single day, dare to assert anything 
concerning the results of an entire life; and then not of a 
single individual life, mind you, but of all human lives?’ 


Even failure cannot be accepted as a rational basis for 
hopelessness and despair. Finer and finer certainties of 
effect, successes, depend for their very existence often 
upon failures. The world order immediately preceding 
1914 failed. There is no doubt of that. But because of 
that terrible failure men are already reaching toward 
a higher interpretation of truth. Skeptical they will 
remain—skeptical of the old order; but social and 
political knowledge have increased by the breakdown of 
the conditions that were. History, self-interest, and 
common sense teach that as a result of this tremendous 
experience social ideals and processes will from now on 
lead toward a clearer perfectability of humanity. It is 
no paradox that most successful personalities of his- 
tory have been magnificent in their failure. The eternal 
youth, ¢lan vital, will not long remain cast down by the 
failure of the attempts hitherto to run the world. On 
the contrary, the youth will accept that failure as their 
challenge. As Whitman has pointed out, the quality of 
truth in man is great. He and it are in love, and they 
never leave each other. 

“O, truth of the earth; O, truth of things! 
mined to press my way toward you. 

Sound your voice! I scale mountains or dive in the sea 
after you.” 


I am deter- 


Intellectual Honesty 


3ut if in man’s search for truth he refuse evidence 
simply because it does violence to his preconceived no- 
tions, he will probably lose it. Now is not the time, 
now, when even Newton’s long-accepted law of light is 
being questioned, when Sir Oliver Lodge is telling us 
that there is energy enough in an ounce of matter to 
raise the German fleet and to put it on the top of a 
Scotch mountain, to expect truth from mere rules and 
dogmas as such. Rules are necessarily composed of 
words, and words fade or take on new color with the 
passing of the years. Mere words, therefore, cannot be 
fixed symbols. Infallible revelations of truth tend to 
defy language. Language, like the forces of life, is 
dynamic in character. There is no need, for infallibility 
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outside the mechanical world. 
should be predicated of a watch, but not of life. 
and changeless rules for the guidance of men do violence 
to the principle that the letter killeth, and that it is the 
spirit of rules which giveth life. The unusual unrest 
just now is for the most part an indication of the will 
among men to strive toward the things which are before. 
The judicial attitude of sincerity, impartiality, candor, 
with no conviction so fixed that evidence to the con- 
trary is inadmissible, is needed just now, perhaps more 
than ever before in the history of the world. Since 
truth is elusive, needing constantly to be pursued, men 
may well shrink from expressing themselves just now 
with finality about it. This does not mean that they 
are to drift with the tides, but, as Theodore Munger 
once said, 


Infallibility may be and 
Fixed 


“When storms have swept away compass and quadrant 
and chart, the sailor still steers the ship and watches for 
some opening in the clouds that may reveal a guiding star; 
he scans the waters for sight of some fellow-voyager, 
and at night listens for the roar of breakers; and so, by 
redoubling his seamanship at all points, finds at length his 
course.” 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, writing in the Allantic 
Monthly for November, 1919, says thoughtfully: 


“Liberty is the name we give to measures by which we 
protect and increase the veracity of the information upon 
which we act.” 


rovernment may safely suppress opinions, he further 
points out, but the deadly thing is to suppress the news. 

In time of war, men surrender their constitutional 
rights to the welfare of the State, including their right 
to freedom of speech; but in times of peace these rights 
return. Now, if ever in all history, it is of prime im- 
portance that men’s speech shall be buttressed upon 
facts, if humanity is to attain unto its “loftier walls 
and wider floor.” ‘The war has demonstrated the value 
of technical exactness. The time is at hand when men 
must be intellectually honest with themselves, when they 
must develop, employ, and trust specialist service all 
along the line if they are not to be forever victimized 
by criminals and utopias. 


A Measure of Magnanimity Also 


The advancement of truth depends also upon man’s 
ability to take an 6pponent’s point of view with perfect 
honesty and fairness. Carlyle’s capacity to search out 
the truth in such divergent sources as Scandinavian 
mythology, Oriental paganism, Islamism, in men so far 
removed as Dante, Luther, Knox, Rousseau, Cromwell, 
shows to us the spirit. In the study of any segment of 
life, a labor movement, peace and war, vers libre, the 
essential thing is to look at truth through the eyes of 
as many people as possible, be they fellow-church mem- 
bers or not, and to do this with perfect fairness and 
magnanimity. It was a natural thing that Aristotle 


should make magnanimity the very flower of all the 
virtues. 
Furthermore, one will lose truth if one denounce re- 






flections as wrong simply because for the time they 
seem to lead one into darkness. It is not tangible 
ground for criticism of another that one does not under- 
stand him. ‘The kindly Socrates had considerable 
trouble to understand the teachings of the vague and 
weeping Heraclitus. But, in place of condemning him 
out of hand, the magnanimous sophist expressed him- 
self as much pleased with those portions of Heraclitus 
which he did understand, and, he added, that no doubt 
he would be as greatly pleased with those portions which 
he failed to comprehend. He did confess that to read 
Heraclitus seemed “to require a good swimmer.” 

It is of importance to overcome the agony of the sus- 
pended judgment, for suspended judgment 1s quite 
necessary if one is to pursue successfully the trail of 
truth. It is littleness to pigeonhole and to condemn 
too readily. The ordinary view of Schopenhaur is a 
case in point. It would be decidedly unfair to judge 
Schopenhaur by those traits most familiar to the un- 
critical. Closer familarity with this person, born the 
year before the United States Constitution and dying 
the year before the Civil War, reveals him a beneficent 
influence, reasserting the sentient world when such re- 
assertion was needed, laying bare real wounds in the 
life of human kind. He shocked men into thinking. 
Alongside his realism he nourished an idealism which 
gave a new meaning to duty. Wisdom is slow to de- 
nounce where it does not understand. If men are mag- 
nanimous, they will in the presence of the unknown ex- 
ercise patience and a suspended judgment. 

Again, the pursuit of truth means to distinguish be- 
tween sham and sincerity. Real worth is not a slow 
coach, and becoming modesty is not a humbug. There 
is a delicacy and a refinement about the garment of 
truth. 

Some hard-headed man of business, writing in a news- 
paper some time ago, expressed himself something as 
follows: There were two men playing billiards. One of 
them played as he dressed, for the evident purpose of 
attracting attention to himself; while the other at- 
tempted no fancy shots, but did his best to pull out 
every count in sight. He won the game. There was a 
football contest going on. One fellow on the losing 
team was a gallus chap, who bowed to the applause 
from the grand-stand, who thought apparently only of 
the appearance of his actions in the processes of play. 
The captain said afterward that that fellow lost the 
game for his side. Here is a handsome salesman— 
dapper, witty, attractive to the girls, who listen and 
giggle. The proprietor says that that clerk is the poor- 
est salesman in the store. Over there is an advertising 
man, who coins brilliant sentences and jingling verses. 
His employer says he is looking for a writer who can 
convince readers and bring business. Indeed, he who 
aims to attract the most attention to himself has re- 
versed his engine on the road toward truth; while the 
fellow who has wood to saw and saws it is face forward 
to the things that count. 

Being is far more effective than pretending. 

Democracy and the peace of the world require that 
men shall condemn in others and in themselves all 
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thoughtlessness in these high things of truth. Thought- 
lessness may be a species of insulation by which children 
are protected from unreasonable adult demands, but for 
adults the need to shake themselves out of thoughtless- 
ness just now is imperative. Even the thoughtlessness 
of youth disturbed Ruskin into his well-known con- 
demnation : 


“IT had infinitely rather hear of thoughtless old age, and 


indulgence due to that. When a man has done work, and 
nothing can anyway be materially aJtered in his fate, let 
him forget his toil, and jest with his fate, if he will; but 
what excuse can you find for willfulness of thought at the 
very time when every crisis of fortune hangs on your de- 
cisions? A youth thoughtless, when all the happiness of his 
home forever depends on the chances or the passions of an 
hour! A youth thoughtless, when the career of all his days 
depends upon the opportunity of a moment! A youth 
thoughtless, when his every action is a foundation-stone of 
future conduct, and every imagination a foundation of life 
or death! Be thoughtless in any after years, rather than 
now, though, indeed, there is only one place where a man 
may be nobly thoughtless, his deathbed. Nothing should 
ever be left to be done there.” 


‘Conclusion 


if America is to attain unto a greater social health 
and fuller happiness, a richer creative service, a democ- 
racy that shall by its fine qualities continue to win the 
honor and the emulation of other nations, she must 
acknowledge increasingly the human value of truth 
wherever found. With meditation, faith, intellectual] 
honesty, trying as best they may to avoid the Scylla of 
over confidence and the Charybdis of a benumbing 
doubt, leaving behind the issues that are dead, marshal- 
ing their energies with large and open minds, distin- 
guishing between the hopeless struggle of mere selfish- 
ness and the wholesome championship of the common 
good, men may now take up again the joyous quest for 
life, and believe with Keats that, 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


The war has destroyed much, but the war has not 
destroyed man’s confidence in the ability of the human 
mind to attain unto truth. We must be quite aware 
that if we are to become a community of free persons 
indeed, if we are to develop understanding communica- 
tions that shall give to us a co-operative industry and 
a healing emotional sympathy, truth must become the 
possession of the majority. When the truth is suffi- 
ciently clear, literature, science, art, including political 
organization, will cease to be the slaves of material! 
greed, and men will exalt and perpetuate individual in- 
itiative, family honor, national loyalty, human freedom, 
and the peace of justice. Whether it be of men or na- 
tions, it is true, as phrased in the motto of the Trish 
Karl of Belvedere, that “Truth gives wings to strength.” 

Surely some such things as these must have been in 
the mind of the world’s greatest law-giver when he said 
to those Jews who believed in him: “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free,” 
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TREATY FAILS IN THE SENATE 


The President Spurns Reservations—Exec- 
utive and Senators in Deadlock 


In January (22), 1917, President Wilson, addressing the 
Senate, offered the suggestion that one result of the war 
ought to be a League of Nations. About a year later (Janu- 
ary 8), addressing a joint session of Congress, he outlined 
fourteen points of opinion and conduct, which, if made the 
basis for peace by Entente victors—should they win—would 
insure “just and lasting peace.” Victory came in November, 
the armistice was granted on the 11th, following which 
preparations were made for a conference defining the terms 
of peace, to be held in Paris. Early in December Presi- 
dent Wilson proceeded to the conference, heading the Amer- 
ican delegation. The conference opened January 18, 1919, 
and on February 14 President Wilson reported to the 
conference, from a commission of which he had been head, 
the draft of a Covenant creating a League of Nations that 
he and the other commissioners agreed should be set up 
simultaneously with ratification of the Treaty and become 
the agent for permanent execution of an international peace 
policy. Returning to the United States forthwith, he 
spoke at Boston, challenging senatorial critics of the 
Covenant, with its League of Nations plan, to test the senti- 
ment of the people. Arriving in Washington, he conferred 
with the Foreign Relations Committees of both houses of 
Congress, explaining, under cross-examination, why he had 
done as he had. 

On March 3 Senator Lodge, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, presented to the Senate a formal statement, 
signed by thirty-nine Senators and Senators-elect, protesting 
against the form of the constitution of the League of Na- 
tions as defined in the Covenant, and saying that “the nego- 
tiations on the part of the United States shotld immediately 
be directed to the utmost expedition of the urgent business 
of negotiating peace terms with Germany satisfactory to the 
United States.” 

March 5 the President set forth for Paris and resumed 
direction of the American policy there, adhering in substance 
to the plan for the League originally defined, notwithstand- 
ing the warning of the temper of an important element of 
the Senate. May 7 the Treaty was handed to the Germans; 
on June 28 it was signed at Versailles, and by July 10 the 
lresident was back in Washington, laying the Treaty before 
the Senate for ratification or non-ratification. Referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee on the 15th, on the 31st 
hearings before the committee began, and in August the 
committee began to vote on the Treaty and make changes, 
but in the form of amendments and reservations, a process 
continuing until September 10, when the report of a majority 
of the committee was rendered to the Senate. Five days 
later the Senate began formal consideration of the two re- 
ports. Meantime the President, on September 3, began a 
tour of the Middle and Far West, speaking for the Treaty 
and the League, and he continued this educational propa- 
ganda until the 26th, when, on account of ill health, he was 
compelled to quit. Not until mid-November was he able 
actively to resume supervision of the contest in the Senate. 
led for the protestants by Senator Lodge and for the Treaty 
by Senator Hitchcock. 

On October 20 reading of the Treaty was concluded. From 
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October 2 to October 29 votes in the Senate had defeated 


amendments recommended by the Foreign Relations Com 
mittee’s majority, and on November 6 Senator Lodge pre- 
sented fifteen reservations agreed to by the committee ma- 
jority, including four originally presented. These reserva- 
tions, together with others that later were introduced by 
Senators and given quasi-support by the committee majority, 
were the subject of debate and votes in the Committee of the 
Whole up to the close of the session of the 18th, when, as 
agreed to by majorities varying in size, they were reported 
to the Senate, with a resolution calling for their ratification. 

Following is the text of the reservations that thus emerged 
from debate: 


THE PROPOSED RESERVATIONS 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Peace with Germany concluded at 
Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, subject to the fol 
lowing reservations and understandings, which are hereby 
made a part and condition of the resolution of ratification, 
which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United 
States until the said reservations and understandings 
adopted by the Senate have been accepted by an exchange of 
notes as a part and a condition of this resolution of ratifica- 
tion, by at least three of the four principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers, to wit, Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan. 

1. The United States so understands and construes Arti- 
cle I that in case of notice of withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, as provided in said article, the United States 
shall be the sole judge as to whether all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under the said Covenant 
have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the United 
States may be given by a concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States, 

2. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any other 
country or to interfere in controversies between nations 
whether members of the League or not—under the provisions 
of Article X, or to employ the military or naval forces of the 
United States under any article of the Treaty for any pur- 
pose, unless in any particular case the Congress, which, 
under the Constitution, has the sole power to declare war or 
authorize the employment of the military or naval forces of 
the United States, shall by act or joint resolution so provide. 

3. No mandate shall be accepted by the United States 
under Article XXII, part 1, or any other provision of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, except by action of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

4. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the 
right to decide what questions are within its domestic juris- 
diction and declares that all domestic and political questions 
relating wholly or in part to its internal affairs, including 
immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, 
the suppression of traffic in women and children, and in 
opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic 
questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and are not under this Treaty to be submitted in any 
way either to arbitration or to the consideration of the Coun- 
cil or of the Assembly of the League of Nations, or any 
agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of any 
other power. 

5. The United States will not submit to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the Assembly or by the Council of the League of 
Nations, provided for in said Treaty of Peace, any questions 
which in the judgment of the United States depend upon or 
relate to its long-established policy, commonly known as the 
Monroe Doctrine; said Doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone, and is hereby declared to be wholly out- 
side the jurisdiction of said League of Nations and entirely 
unaffected by any provision contained in the said Treaty of 
Peace with Germany. 

6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 
157, and 158 and reserves full liberty of action with respect 
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to any controversy which may arise under said articles be- 
tween the Republic of China and the Empire of Japan. 

7. The Congress of the United States will provide by law 
for the appointment of the representatives of the United 
States in the Assembly and the Council of the League of 
Nations, and may in its discretion provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States in any commission, committee, 
tribunal, court, council, or conference, or in the selection of 
any members thereof and for the appointment of members 
of said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils, 
or conferences, or any other representatives under the Treaty 
of Peace, or in carrying out its provisions, and until such 
participation and appointment have been so provided for and 
the powers and duties of such representatives have been de- 
fined by law, no person shall represent the United States 
under either said League of Nations or the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany, or be authorized to perform any act for or on 
behalf of the United States thereunder, and no citizen of the 
United States shall be selected or appointed as a member of 
said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils, or 
conferences except with the approval of the Senate of the 
United States. 

8. The United States understands that the reparation com- 
mission will regulate or interfere with exports from the 
United States to Germany, or from Germany to the United 
States, only when the United States by act or joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approves such regulation or interference. 

9. The United States shall not be obliged to contribute to 
any expenses of the League of Nations, or of the secretariat, 
or of any commission, or committees, or conference, or other 
agency organized under the League of Nations or under the 
Treaty or for the purpose of carrying out the Treaty pro- 
visions, unless and until an appropriation of funds available 
for such expenses shall have been made by the Congress of 
the United States. 

10. If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan 
for the limitation of armaments proposed by the Council of 
the League of Nations under the provisions of Article VIII, 
it reserves the right to increase such armaments without the 
consent of the Council whenever the United States is threat- 
ened with invasion or engaged in war. 

11. The United States reserves the right to permit, in its 
discretion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as de- 
fined in Article XVI, of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, residing within the United States or in countries other 
than that violating said Article XVI, to continue their com- 
mercial, financial, and personal relations with the nationals 
of the United States. 

12. Nothing in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes 
thereto, or in any other article, section, or annex of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, shall, as against citizens of 
the United States, be taken to mean any confirmation, rati- 
fication, or approval of any act otherwise illegal or in con- 
travention of the rights of citizens of the United States. 

13. The United States withhholds its assent to Part XIII, 
articles 387 to 427, inclusive (creating an International 
Labor Conference), unless Congress by act or joint resolu- 
tion shall hereafter make provisions for representation in the 
organization established by said Part XIII, and in such 
event the participation of the United States will be governed 
and conditioned by the provisions of such act or joint reso- 
lution. 

14. The United States assumes no obligation to be bound 
by any decision, report, or finding of the Council or Assembly 
in which any member of the League and its self-governing 
dominions, colonies, or parts of empires, in the aggregate 
have cast more than one vote, and assumes no obligation to 
be bound by any decision, report, or finding of the Council or 
Assembly arising out of any dispute between the United 
States and any member of the League if such member, or 
any self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part of em- 
pire united with it, has voted. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


During the last stages of the debate on the Treaty Senator 
Hitchcock was in close communication with the President, 
and prior to final voting on ratification of the Treaty with 
the reservations, he made public the following personal 
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letter, which became part of the official record and which 
profoundly influenced the final outcome: 


My Dear SENATOR: 

You were good enough to bring me word that the Demo- 
cratic Senators supporting the Treaty expected to hold a 
conference before the final vote on the Lodge resolution of 
ratification, and that they would be glad to receive a word 
of counsel from me. 

I should hesitate to offer it in any detail, but I assume 
that the Senators only desire my judgment upon the all-im- 
portant question of the final vote on the resolution contain- 
ing the many reservations of Senator Lodge. On that I can- 
not hesitate, for, in my opinion, the resolution in that form 
does not provide for ratification, but rather for the nullifica- 
tion of the Treaty. I sincerely hope that the friends and 
supporters of the Treaty will vote against the Lodge resolu- 
tion of ratification. 

I understand that the door will probably then be open for 
a genuine resolution of ratification. 

I trust that all true friends of the Treaty will refuse to 
support the Lodge resolution. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 


SENATOR LODGE REPLIES 


When read in the Senate this communication promptly 
called forth from Senator Lodge the following comment: 


Wooprow WILSON. 


The Senate has equal power and responsibility with the 
President in the making of treaties. It will not, in my opin- 
ion, obey the orders of the President, who undertakes to 
command the Senate to ratify the Treaty without the reser- 
vations, adopted by a large majority of the Senate, which 
Americanize it and make it safe for the United States. 
What he commands will not, in my judgment, be done. 


Voting for final action on the Treaty with the Covenant 
of the League came shortly after this, and late in the even- 
ing of the 19th, following a session of much maneuvering 
for position and considerable display of personal and parti- 
san feeling, the Senate, by a vote of 41 to 51, declined to 
approve the reservations, 34 Republicans and 7 Democrats 
voting for their adoption and 38 Democrats and 13 Republi- 
cans voting against. Then, on a vote for ratification of the 
original Treaty as brought from Paris by the President, it 
was negatived, 37 Democrats and one Republican voting for 
it and 46 Republicans and 7 Democrats against. 


A SEPARATE PEACE PROPOSED 


This decision having been made, Senator Lodge immedi- 
ately introduced a resolution, which is a concurrent measure, 
requiring approval of the House as well as the Senate, but, 
according to general custom, no action by the President. 
This resolution will come before Congress when it assembles 
early in December. Whether the Treaty will be reintro- 
duced in the Senate remains for the President to decide. 
Following is the text: 


“Whereas by resolution of Congress, adopted April 6, 1917, 
and by reason of acts committed by the then German Govy- 
ernment, a state of war was declared to exist between that 
government and the United States; and 

“Whereas the said acts of the German Government have 
long since ceased; and 

“Whereas, by an armistice signed November 11, 1918, hos- 
tilities between Germany and the Allied and associated 
powers were terminated: and 

“Whereas, by the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, Ger- 
many is to be at peace with all the nations engaged in war 
against her, whenever three governments, designated therein, 
have ratified said Treaty; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the said state of war between Ger- 
nef and the United States is hereby declared to be at an 
end.’ 
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International Labor Conferences 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


During the past month Washington has been the seat of 
sessions of two important gatherings of persons interested 
in bettering and standardizing conditions of labor through- 
out the world. One, the International Working Women’s 
Congress, closed its sessions on November 6, having passed 
resolutions dealing with child labor, a universal maximum 
eight-hour day, prohibition of night work, forbidding em- 
ployment of women in hazardous occupations, demanding 
establishment by all nations of free employment bureaus, 
and condemning labor by women for six weeks before and 
six weeks after child-birth. These resolutions were formally 
passed on to the International Labor Congress, also sitting 
in the city, in order that that body might take into account 
the opinion of women about women as workers in formulat- 
ing its conclusions. 

The host of this gathering of women was a group of 
American women trade-unionists, who agreed to assume re- 
sponsibility for the assembly after being urged to call it by 
French and British working women, when it became clear 
that the International Labor Congress was not to admit 
women as delegates but only in advisory and clerical capaci- 
ties. 

The Americas, Europe, and Asia were represented by dele- 
gates. Neither Germany nor Russia had representatives 
present; but the Congress took action showing that it was 
quite willing to admit persons from those countries at any 
time. The initiative in this fraternal attitude was‘taken by 
the French and British delegates. A place has been left 
open in the permament organization for a representative 
from the Central Powers, who will serve as one of the vice- 
presidents. The president for the coming year is Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robbins, president of the American Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

The International Labor Conference opened on October 29, 
and plans to close on November 29. It Has met in the regal 
quarters of the Pan-American Union Building, and at its 
first session had present representatives of 32 nations, made 
up of men from three groups—governmental, employers, and 
workers. No representatives of Germany or Austria were 
present because not invited, and no representatives from the 
United States were present as voting members because of 
delayed action in making the United States signatory to the 
treaty. Later, the conference, with only one member dis- 
senting (a representative of the French employers), voted 
to admit German and Austrian delegates, should they ap- 
pear; and Finland also was given the same right of non- 
voting representation that the United States had. 

The welcome to the conference in behalf of the United 
States was given by Secretary Wilson, of the Department of 
Labor, a natural choice; and later he was elected chairman. 
His speech of welcome was candid, in that he recognized his 
anomalous position and also that of the nation which was 
acting as host by specific directions of a treaty to which the 
nation was not yet a signatory. The situation, as he de- 
scribed it, was thus defined: “The treaty specified that it 
(the conference) must be convened in October, and the first 
function intrusted to us is an accomplished fact. The second 
function, that of organizing the conference, is a continuing 
process until the organization has been completed. The 
completion of the organization cannot take place until the 
League of Nations has been created.” His speech showed 
that he had no suspicion that the League might not come 
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into being, or that, if it did, the United States might not be 
in it. Placed in a difficult personal and official position, he 
proceeded to organize the conference. 

Hardly had it begun when Spain and the Latin American 
countries, with more than a third of the delegates present, 
asserted successfully their right to have Spanish, as well as 
French and English, made one of the languages in which 
the conference's proceedings should be printed and if possible 
translated from day to day. On the first point they won, 
though the cost of publication will not be borne by the con- 
ference. 

Ere long both the workers’ delegates and the employers’ 
also, but especially the former, protested against the choice 
of delegates from governments of so many lesser as well as 
major diplomatic representatives of those governments in 
Washington. It was argued that in few cases had they any 
competency for the task they were called upon to perform. 

Later, the workers’ delegates made it their business to let 
the conference understand, and Japan in particular know, 
that they did not care to have listed as representatives of 
labor any person not favored by “labor” in the country from 
which he came. The cause for this protest was the alleged 
selection by the Japanese Government of a labor representa- 
tive repugnant to Japan’s organized labor. Formal action 
in the way of expulsion was not asked for nor favored by the 
conference, but the protest is significant and prophetic. If 
labor is to negotiate as a group in a world conference, she 
wants her representatives to be beyond suspicion as to class 
loyalty. 

In the course of time, attacks by Senators, in open debate, 
upon the conference as such—attacks impugning the legality 
of its organization and the loyalty of many of its members 
to government as such—attracted the attention of European 
Socialist delegates to the conference and led to indignant 
protests (informal and non-official). These attacks, together 
with the declination of Congress to make suitable financial 
provision for entertainment of the conference by the nation, 
have not improved the estimate of the United States which 
important leaders of large sections of the populations of 
Europe and Asia are to hold, as the internationalizing of the 
world goes on. Moreover, the Senate’s formal action on the 
18th, when it passed a reservation withholding the nation’s 
assent to Part XIII, Articles 387 to 427, unless Congress by 
act or formal resolution makes provision for representation 
in the organization nominally set up by the treaty, made it 
quite clear that the “nationalistic” attitude in settling labor 
questions still is strong and will challenge present committal 
of the United States to any other policy. 





The conference, within a reasonable period after organiz- 
ing—a process for which there were few precedents and an 
affair not easy under circumstances above hinted at—set 
about forming the committees which later would report upon 
the limited number of definite subjects assigned in the treaty 
for consideration; and most of the month was spent in the 
deliberations of these committees and in the final debate 
prior to formulating the conference’s conclusions. Difficul- 
ties, due to differing racial, national, class, and vocational 
points of view, at once confronted these men, assembled to 
standardize, if possible, a process that statesmen in all coun- 
tries see cannot be allowed to go unguided and unrestrained 
if States and standards of civilization are to evolve normally 
and with maximum advantage to all peoples. Criticism of 


the achievements of this conference must take into account 
these difficulties. 








INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


The Council of the Interparliamentary Union, 
composed of two delegates of each of the national groups, 
met at Geneva, October 7-8, under the presidency of Lord 


Weardale. This was the first Interparliamentary meeting 
since 1914. 
The following groups were represented: Germany, by) 


Messrs. Eickhoff and Schiicking; the United States of 
America, by Messrs. J. L. Slayden and Merrill Moore; Bel- 
gium, by Mr. Houzeau de Lebaie; Canada, by Mr. Seaubien ; 
Denmark, by Messrs. Munch, Minister of National Defense, 
and Moltesen; Great Britain, by Lord Weardale and Sir 
James Agg-Garduer; Norway, by Messrs. Michelet and 
Mowinckel; The Netherlands, by van Doorn and 
Fock, president of the second chamber; Sweden, by Baron 
Adelswiird and Mr. Wavrinsky; Switzerland, by 
Scherrer-Fiillemann and de Meuron. Letters of excuse from 
the French delegates, Messrs. d’Estournelles de Constant 
and de la Batut; from the Portuguese delegate, Count de 
Penha Garcia, and from the Turkish delegate, Bustang 
kffendi, were read. Mr. Lange, secretary-general, was pres 
ent at the meeting. 

At the opening of the meeting Mr. Houzeau de Lehaie 
declared that, in conformity with a decision of the Belgian 
group and in the absence of his colleague, he could not 
pledge the responsibility of his group by taking part in the 
deliberations under the present circumstances; he would 
attend the meeting only in a personal capacity. 

The council reconstituted its executive committee pend- 
ing the definitive elections at the next conference. The 
composition of the committee is as follows: Lord Weardale, 
president; Mr. Houzeau de Lehaie, treasurer; Baron Adels- 
wiird, Messrs. van Doorn, and Scherrer-Fiillemann, members. 

The council accepted the invitation of the Swedish group 
for the next conference, the nineteenth of the Union, which 
will meet at Stockholm in the course of the year 1920. It 
will be composed of a limited number of representatives 
from the various groups. The council will meet again in 
the spring to prepare the program for the conference. 

Several resolutions concerning administrative and finan- 
cial order were passed by the council, and following motions 
were also accepted by it: 

I. The Interparliamentary Council, having examined the 
report of Mr. Lange, secretary-general, on the administra- 
tion of the office of the Union since the declaration of war, 
in 1914, after due deliberation, approves of this report 
unanimously and expresses to Mr. Lange its appreciation of 
the remarkable skill and tact, inspired by a high sense of 
the obligations of his international duty, with which he has 
administered the affairs of the office during so difficult a 
period. 

II. The Interparliamentary Council, assembled for the 
first time after the World War, greets with the most pro- 
found satisfaction the coming of the League of Nations, es- 
tablished by the pact of Paris of April 28, 1919. 

An expression of the lofty idea of a co-operation of all 
the peoples in the service of pacific and productive toil, the 
League of Nations is called upon to guarantee the world 
against the recurrence of a war such as the one which has 
recently devasted Europe, and to assure to mankind the 
blessings of progressive disarmament. 


Messrs. 


Messrs. 
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The council, which, with President Wilson, sees in the 
new organization “the only hope of humanity,” expresses 
the firm conviction that the Interparliamentary Union will 
in future pledge all its efforts to the strengthening and the 
democratic evolution of the League of Nations. 


The ‘‘Sanitary Cordon,’’ that the Medical Commis- 
sion of the League of the Red Cross Societies recom- 
mends shall be thrown around Poland is a form of inter- 
national co-operative action about which the world is 
likely to hear more as time goes on. ‘T'yphus fever and 
other plagues take no account of sovereignty, balance of 
power, covenants of peace, and similar ideas and govern- 
mental facts or theories about which statesmen contend. 
The migration of refugees, returning prisoners of war, 
and would-be emigrants force contacts of the diseased 
with the healthy. Hence States, old and new, in Central 
and Kastern Europe are being compelled to guard their 
ditional health as never before. Therefore their officials 
are co-operating with the League of the Red Cross So- 
cieties so as to get the benefit of its expert advice, in order 
that the latest knowledge gained in one country may be 
available for all. Naturally, when the decision to estab- 
lish a protective sanitary cordon has been made the log- 
ical next question is, “Who shall enforce it?” “The 
military and the police” answer the government authori- 
ties usually. But the experience of the Red Cross 
League has been that it may better be left to suitable 
civilians, using much less forceful but none the less 
effectual methods. Stationed on the main routes of 
travel along which refugees and emigrants go and come, 
these trained civilians can examine, disinfect, hold for 
“observation,” and assign to hospitals, as well as feed 
and house, those who need succor. Some such method as 
this Poland has been advised to follow. 


International alliance of educators of the allied and 
associated nations is planned as one of the functions of 
the now firmly established and effective American Coun- 
cil of Education; and this by direct suggestion and ap- 
proval of the Department of State. Moreover, at the 
request of the Teachers’ Federation of France, the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States has 
taken the initiative and will stand sponsor and serve as 
host for an international conference of teachers’ or- 
ganizations of the Allied and Associated nations, to be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, February 24-29, 1920. The 
official call reads: . 


We believe that the public schools of all the great democ- 
racies of the world can, through co-operative effort, do muc! 
to conserve and promote the great ideals for which the 
war was fought and won. We hold, indeed, that a distinct 
responsibility rests upon the teachers of the allied and asso- 
ciated nations to fulfill on a broader plane than ever before 
their great function as trustees of the human heritage— 
to see to it that what has been gained at so great and so 
terrible a cost is sedulously safeguarded and transmitted, 
without loss and without taint, to each new generation. 

So important is this problem and so great are the possi- 
bilities of international co-operation in effecting its solution, 
that the National Education Association has urged the crea- 
tion of an international bureau of education in the League 
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As a step toward the establishment of such 1 


of Nations. 
bureau and as the nucleus of an international association of 
teachers, it is desirable that an international conference of 
the teachers’ associations of the free nations be held at an 
early date. 


If Canada purchases and controls the Grand Trunk 
Railway system, as she has formally been urged to do 
by the Borden Ministry, she will have 2,000 miles of 
line within the bounds of the United States. Critics of 
the proposition, for a variety of reasons, some civic and 
some personal, are contending that ere final action is 
taken it will be well to sound Washington as to the atti- 
tude of the United States toward control at Ottawa of 
transportation within the Republic. As to this refer- 
ence, it is open to suggest that nothing but formal action 
by Congress would seem to settle the issue; and, even so, 
the settlement would be temporary, for one Congress 
may not bind another. The issue raised undoubtedly 
is one of importance, not only from the standpoint of 
Canada’s future financial and industrial contacts with 
che United States, but also as a matter of theoretical 
relations between nations. It so happens that more than 
2,000 miles of line in Canada are now operated by rail- 
ways owned in the United States; and to this there never 
has been any objection ; but a government controlled and 
owned line, subject to political influences and operating 
within alien territory, is a new sort of bone for inter- 
national lawyers to gnaw upon. 


An international penology is the need of the time, in 
connection with the League of Nations, according to 
Prof. Harry Ward, of Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y. City, and argued for by him in The World of To- 
morrow. Incidentally he discusses the proposed trial of 
the former Kaiser, now a resident of Holland, and, if 
Lloyd-George has his way, soon to stand in the dock of 
an internationally constituted court. Professor Ward 
would have such treatment as the prisoner of Hohen- 
zollern lineage receives conform to the highest ideals of 
penology, namely, to seek prevention more than retribu- 
tion, and to look more to the future of humanity than 
to the past of Germany and its dynasty; the penalty, 
therefore, should be such as the “better spirit of Ger- 
many can accept as just and therefore educational in its 
results.” Professor Ward, as a spiritual teacher of 
youth in a leading training school for divines, argues 
that both with respect to the Kaiser and the “New Ger- 
many” “the general demand for penitence is valid, for 
repentance is the beginning of moral regeneration. The 
unrepentant criminal, though punished and released, is 
a criminal still.” But he also argues that “the newer 
justice does not wait for the criminal to repent before 
showing faith in him, as do so many people in the inter- 
national situation. It expects to produce repentance, 
and does produce it, by maintaining an attitude that 
produces it. A part of this attitude is a recognition of 
the common responsibility of the community for the 
causes and oceasions of crime.” “Therefore, it is clear,” 
so he says, “in the international field repentance cannot 
be secured by the attitude of self-righteousness.” Which, 
put in concrete terms, amounts to this, that “if the ideal- 
ists among the Allies cannot control the economic im- 
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perialists they will see no change of heart among their 
enemies, and the world life will still be but an armed 
peace,” 


Russia and the League of Nations is not a phase of 
the general problem much considered nowadays. Prior 
to her admission, there must be internal consolidation 
and recognition by the nations that an entity has been 
created and rooted in reality with which formal rela 
tions can be established. In the anti-Bolshevik 
trolled regions of the former empire there are leaders 
who are looking far enough ahead to envisage this prob 
lem. Thus a correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger 
writing from southern Russia, where the peasantry have 
quit following Lenin, says: 


con 


While in south Russia I heard much of Constantinople. 
the war few 
question of the Straits. 


interested themselves in the 
Now the small official, the trader, 
and the producer—notably the peasant farmer—all realize 
the importance to Russia of the Bosporus and of the Dar- 
This is due to 


Before persons 


danelles. the great economic isolation of 
Russia through Turkey's entry into the war, and also to the 
great growth of national feeling which has succeeded the 
temporary triumph of “internationalism” in south Russia. 
Russia under any national government will demand a share 


in the control of the Straits. If this is refused, sooner or 


later she will knock at the closed door with irresistible 
force. You may beat a nation, but you cannot beat geog- 
raphy, and Russia’s eventual entry into the League of 


Nations may be contingent upon a concession which will be 
demanded for economic reasons, not for dynastic advantages. 


Great Britain and Chile, by the terms of a treaty 


negotiated some months ago and ratified early in 
November, have agreed that all differences between 


them that are not covered by previous agreements shall 
be referred to a permanent international commission, if 
diplomacy fails to compose such controversies. Pending 
decision of the commission, there can be no hostilities. 
The compact runs for five years, plus one year’s notice 
of a desire to terminate the compact. The commission is 
to be made up of one British, one Chilean, and three 
neutral representatives, the fifth member—a neutral—- 
being chosen by common consent. Thus the Bryan 
leaven continues to work. 

Reports to the contrary notwithstanding, Chile and 
Bolivia have not agreed upon a settlement of their long- 
standing dispute by Chile’s concession of an outlet to the 
sea for Bolivia. 


Exportation of intoxicating liquors from the United 
States for eight months ending August 31, 1919, was 
in volume and value so great as to warrant the state- 
ment that exports are now nineteen times as great as 
imports, whereas the ratio formerly used to be as one to 
five in favor of imports. The latter used to come mainly 
from Scotland, Germany, and France, and the decline in 
purchases from France by American buyers has added 
considerably to the difficulties of that country in finan- 
cing her credits with the United States. Analysis of 
the export figures shows that a very much increased pro- 
portion of the liquor now leaving the United States is 
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entering Asiatic, African, and Pacific Islands, with re- 
sults that are disastrous, so disastrous, indeed, that 
formal protest has been made by China. ‘These facts, 
plus Japan’s governmentally sanctioned and encouraged 
trade in morphia on the Asiatic mainland, are naturally 
alarming missionaries, educators, and disinterested 
statesmen of Asia. Prohibition legislation in the United 
States is responsible for the forced pace of the American 
exporters, who are endeavoring to realize on accumula- 
tions of stock ere the constitutional amendment becomes 
effective January 20. A practical method of estopping 
this export trade would be by governmental purchase of 
the liquor and its sale for medicinal and industrial pur- 
poses under Federal control. The United States’ former 
Minister to China, Hon. Paul Reinsch, who is now in 
Washington serving as China’s adviser, announces that 
one of his chief tasks will be to inform the American 
public as to the extent to which non-Chinese trade in 
liquors and morphia is threatening to undermine the 
Chinese people if international action is not taken soon. 


Czecho-Slavia’s stability, internal peace, and ami- 
cable relations with her neighbors and with the Supreme 
War Council, since the new State was created, have been 
so markedly in contrast with conditions in Poland, Jugo- 
Slavia, and the separatist States of former Russia during 
the same period that she seems like a lovely oasis of love 
in a desert of hate. A year of national life has shown 
her able to resist Bolshevikism by squarely recognizing 
the legitimate claims of the “workers” without sur- 
rendering authority exclusively to them. She has had 
to resist and defeat Magyar attack, thus adding to her 
original burden of debt. Cut off from adequate supplies 
of raw material, she has not been able to restore industry, 
and hence has had to provide unemployment compensa- 
tion. On the other hand, she really has put in practice 
an ideal, adapted constitution American in model; has 
granted equal suffrage to women; has conceded propor- 
tionate representation to all parties, and has severed 
union between State and church, with toleration for all 
faiths, besides enacting an eight-hour day for labor. 
Under the astute, bold, and ethically governed policy of 
Rasin, Minister of Finance, progressive taxation of 
wealth and just expropriation of landed estates of Ger- 
mans and Austrians has been ordered. Last but not least, 
the nation has had as its guide, in the office of president, 
Thomas G. Marsaryk, a man as profoundly religious and 
ethically courageous as John Huss. During the last 
vears of Austrian rule, he educated and trained the peo- 
nle for self-government whenever it should come. Being 
intellectually as well as morally equipped to be a maker 
of a nation and to hold it to ideals of decency, amitv, 
and fairplay when “statesmen” all about him have 
proved to be deceitful and selfish, he has piloted the 
craft well; and it is certain that when the popular elec- 
tion of a president comes, probably early in the winter, 
he will be elected without opposition save of a negligible 
kind. 


‘*‘Welfare’’ work among soldiers and naval fighters 
has been one of the new phenomena of the “World War” 
to be put upon the credit side of the ledger when the final 
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accounting is made up. It has been done partly for 
humane and partly for strictly military reasons; in the 
latter case as an aid to maintenance of “morale.” Nor 
is it to cease with the coming of peace and the demobili- 
zation of the large armies and navies. To illustrate: on 
November 1 the Young Men’s Christian Association 
turned over to the U. S. War Department 593 huts 
within the home army camps, plus their equipment, all 
valued at $4,500,000; and this without compensation. 
At the same time the 1,300 secretaries superintending 
activities in these huts were urged by the National War 
Work Council to consider favorably the desire of the 
Government that they continue as “welfare” workers 
under the direction of the War Department, which has 
decided to create a civilian staff to carry on this sort of 
work in and out of the camps, and to include not only 
representatives of the Y. M. C. A., but also those of the 
Knights of Columbus and Jewish welfare workers. Co- 
incident with this work inside the camps and under War 
Department control, there will continue without the 
camps and in towns and cities to which the “regulars” 
resort the special work peculiar to these religious 
agencies. Moreover, until the War Department is able 
to take complete charge of this form of upbuilding of 
“morale,” these agencies will continue to work on with 
the troops in France, Germany, Siberia, the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippine 
Islands. Here is distinct recognition of a quasi if not 
formal co-operation between State and church, under a 
new form, to be sure, based on a broad basis of tolera- 
tion, so far as sectarian differences go, and minimizing 
differences in theology, polity, and ritual, but at the same 
time committing the State in its most militant aspects to 
concede that ethics based on religion best equip massed 
millions of men to meet the evils incident to militarism. 


China’s financial condition at the present time is 
such that it gives her leaders and the nation’s true 
friends abroad much concern. Upon a quick giving of 
aid much of the future status and stability of the nation 
may depend. During the war, conditions of trade, com- 
merce, and credit in Europe and the United States have 
been such that, whether she willed it or not, China has 
been forced into leaning upon Japan for loans, and the 
total sum now owed her Asiatic neighbor is huge and 
mortgages much of her wealth-producing agencies for 
long periods of time. Remorselessly pressing her ad- 
vantage, Japan has now reached a point where she is 
practically blocking the formation of a consortium for 
extending future loans, a plan to which the Allied 
powers and the United States are committed in theory. 
Japan declines to enter it save on terms which will ex- 
tend her political and military authority in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. The United States declines to be party 
to any such understanding, having agreed to enter on 
the consortium on the understanding that the day of 
ceding special and regional interests to foreign powers 
has passed, and that China is to be treated as an entity, 
with the same rights as other debtor nations. The 
Anglo-British alliance prevents Great Britain at this 
juncture from openly siding with the United States. 
France is by no means enthusiastic about altering her 
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attitude on the issue of special regional interests. As 
we go to press, it would appear as if the United States 
might play a lone hand, and through Chicago capitalists 
make China a loan that will tide her over her immediate 
crisis. If she does, she will need to take special precau- 
tions as to honest use of the funds for ends that are 
truly national and not sectional and partisan. Much of 
the money loaned by Japan of late has simply gone to 
bolster up the waning power of the North China mili- 
taristic and non-republican faction. 


The Americas are coming together again in a 
variety of ways, ways that bid fair to make for a sound 
“internationalism” and Pan-Americanism. Combina- 
tions of the jurists, scientists, traders, and bankers of 
the two continents, planned for before the war, have been 
strengthened during the struggle. Now there is hope— 
indeed, definite agreement—as to coming inter-relations 
between theorists and practitioners in the realm of 
esthetics, and in due time, no doubt, movement in this 
direction will be seen in the religious field. In Monte- 
video, next March, the first Pan-American Architectural 
Congress will be held under the patronage of the Re- 
public. The delegates are to be professional men, rep- 
resentatives of schools of architecture, and members of 
associations of architects. Simultaneous with the con- 
gress there will be an exhibition of designs and achieved 
results. Assuming the success of this venture, it is 
planned to hold the congress every third year, in the 
capital of some American nation. The North American 
delegate who goes to this Congress uninformed must 
be prepared to have his national egoism reduced. 
Caruso, the famous Italian tenor, after a tour of Mexico 
just completed, comes back to New York expressing his 
astonishment as an European with the scale and finish of 
the architecture in Mexico City. 


Shipment of arms to revolutionists in all parts of 
the world, without exercise of any discrimination as to 
merits of the revolt, has been the consistent custom of 
European and American manufacturers of munitions 
ever since the industry took on modern proportions and 
intercontinental range. Vast investments of capital in 
plants must be “conserved,” so that dividends to owners 
may not wane or stop. Buyers for goods in times of 
peace have to be found; if not in domestic markets, then 
abroad. Thus the argument of the Krupps, Vickers, 
et al., has run. Maybe a change is coming. Recent in- 
timations that the United States had warned Belgian 
and Spanish manufacturers against shipment of arms 
to Mexico, begun by Spain during the war, now have 
their explanation, if reports from Paris be true. They 
are to the effect that the allied and associated powers 
formally bound themselves in mid-September not to 
ship arms or to receive them without mutual agreement 
and for common ends, and that they also decided that 
nations declining to adhere to this policy would be dis- 
qualified for membership in the League of Nations. 


Australia’s losses and gains from the war, as de- 
fined by Prime Minister Hughes in a speech to the 
national legislature, are these: A debt of £364,000,000 
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imposed on 5,000,000 people and a heavy loss of man- 
hood ; but, to offset these, the affirmation and recognition 
of “the policy of a white Australia” assured by an Aus- 
tralian “mandate” giving control of the Pacific islands 
south of the equator, and this “mandate” consistent not 
only with the national safety of the island continent, but 
“with its economic and general welfare.” In other 
words, President Wilson and his “Fourteen Points” to 
the contrary notwithstanding, there is not to be an open 
door for men and goods in Australian territory, conti- 
nental or insular, domestic or mandatory. “We are more 
British than the British,” said Premier Hughes, and we 
firmly hold to this principle of a white Australia because 
we know what we know, and because we have liberty and 
believe in our race and in ourselves and in our capacity 
to achieve our great destiny.” Commenting upon his 
open and successful opposition at the Paris Conference 
to the “race equality” amendment to the treaty offered 
by Baron Makino, Premier Hughes said that he frankly 
told the Japanese statesman this: 


I said I was among the first to recognize them as our 
equals. I said I hoped—and I do hope—that they will al- 
ways remain our friends and allies. I said that I recognized 
to the full what Japan had done in this war. I said that no 
one had a greater admiration than I for the habits of in- 
dustry and perseverance of the Japanese race. IT said that 
our destiny, like theirs, was bounded by the same ocean, and 
that we were hemmed about almost by the same circum- 
stances, but that the roots of our history were far different. 
I said that I hoped they would be our friends and our allies; 
but I said that a man, in his ordinary life, did not invite all 
his friends into his house, and that even those he did invite 
he did not ask to become permanent residents. I said that 
because I did not invite a man to my house, that did not say 
that I do not regard him as my equal. I said that it was the 
right of every free man to say who shall come in and who 
shall not come into his own house, and that we are, there- 
fore, not to be regarded as not looking upon the Japanese as 
our equals. I said that their ideals and ours, though I would 
not venture to contrast them, were different. I said that I 
would not venture to say that ours were greater or better 
than theirs, but would content myself with saying that they 
were different. I said that our paths lay in different direc- 
tions, and that we must tread ours according to the impulse 
and instincts which come from our history and our race. 


Later, speaking in New South Wales, Premier Hughes 
added the interesting detail that the Japanese at Paris 
said that they demanded racial equality more as a creed, 
a principle, than anything else. Whereupon Mr. Hughes 
answered that he would accept the principle, provided it 
did not interfere with Australia’s right to control immi- 
gration; but the Japanese would not agree to this. The 
Premier’s attitude toward the United States and the 
Monroe Doctrine, if it is really representative of the 
young nation, is suggestive. He denies that the Monroe 
Doctrine rests on international law or has any basis for 
its assertion on the consent of nations; and consequently 
Australia is left free to assert her own South Pacific 
Ocean doctrine of exclusiveness. “While the Monroe 
Doctrine exists, we shall not regard anything relating to 
the Pacific Ocean as proper for submission to the tri- 
bunal of the League,” he said. It is on some forthcoming 
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clash between the centralized British imperial govern- 
ment that is to come out of the war and the will of Aus- 
tralia involving this “nationalistic” attitude that the 
independence or interdependence of the British outpost 
in the Pacific will come some day. 


Egypt’s ‘‘nationalistic’’ aspirations, like Ireland’s, 
have found a champion on the floor of the United States 
Senate during the past month; and, while the body has 
not formally acted on the matter, there are few, if any, 
Egyptian voters in the United States. Nevertheless, the 
ease of the critics of the British Government has been 
ably stated, documents bearing upon the issue have been 
reprinted in the Congressional Record and gone far and 
wide, and a delegation of able and engaging native “na- 
tionalists” have sown seed in the American capital. 
Propaganda of much the same sort also has been and is 
steadily being carried on in Washington in behalf of the 
“nationalistic” movement in India. So that, whether 
3ritons like it or not, they have to reckon with the fact 
that their alleged or real injustices to subject races now 
come before Americans in ways that cannot be thwarted 
by appeal to old standards of international comity. It 
is not without some significance that the Egyptians’ 
champion on the floor of the Senate has in him the blood 
of the Red Indian race that suffered so at the hands of 
American Caucasians, sometimes by gun-fire and some- 
times by treaty fraud. No doubt it was hoped by the 
sritish Government that with the appointment of Field 
Marshal Viscount Allenby as His Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner for Egypt and the Sudan the troubles of the 
ruling class there would cease. His irenice record as 
military governor of the “protectorate” justified the hope 
that in days of “peace” the situation would become less 
strained, and revolt stop. But they have not. Issues are 
at stake apparently that cannot be settled on the basis of 
the fine personality of the governor. The natives seem 
too deeply stirred to be “composed” that way. Indeed, 
so recently as November 19, Cairo was the scene of grave 
riots, and the Cabinet of the government resigned on the 
same day; and this notwithstanding the expected mediat- 
ing effects of the new governor’s rule and the announce- 
ment of the appointment of a special commission, headed 
by Lord Milner, to investigate the situation. The latest 
definition of British policy is to be found in a formal 
statement issued from fhe residency, affirming preserva- 
tion of the autonomy of Egypt under British protection 
and the intention to develop a system of self-government 
under Egyptian rule. 


‘*Profiteering’’ in times of war and recuperation 
from war is a fact as old as war itself; but the extent 
to which this spoliation of responsible governments, 
helpless non-combatants, and the masses has been prac- 
ticed during the “World War” and since the armistice 
was signed has been in direct ratio to the area of terri- 
tory involved and the number of combatants engaged. 
While the combat was on, not much could be done or 
was done to check it or punish it, either by Germany, 
where, according to Ludendorff’s admissions, it was ram- 
pant, or in the United States—to cite two nations quite 
different in form of government and “cultur,” but alike 
in having citizens who put selfish personal or group in- 
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terests above the commonweal. But now robbed peoples 
and war-weary governments, facing crushing debts and 
added costs of administration, are forced to deal dras- 
tically with the human leeches. The methods employed 
are various, involving revival of war legislation when 
necessary, but oftener simply courageous application of 
old laws against theft and other forms of social betrayal. 
So much for “illegal” profiteering. In addition, in not 
a few countries there is a decided demand for compul- 
sory surrender of profits that have been gained legally 
from the statutory standpoint, but that are now deemed 
to have no ethical justification. In both Great Britain 
and France this policy has respectable championship. 
As for Austria, the ways are all prepared for a constitu- 
tional amendment making possible national attack on the 
whole system of profiteering, whether in peace or in war, 
and in Germany the new government already has de- 
fined a course of conduct that it is hopeful will accom- 
plish the same end. Steadily but surely, the world over, 
the public is coming to favor limitation of profit and in- 
come in accord with normal social needs. Not only the 
way in which men may gain wealth, but the degree to 
which they may accumulate it, is coming to be of col- 
lective determination expressed in laws and in taxation. 


President Pessoa of Brazil, who was chairman of 
the Brazilian peace delegation at the Paris Conference, 
has formally announced that he joined his associates in 
voting with Japan for the racial equality declaration 
which the conference defeated. As Brazil draws no 
“color” or race line and has persons in her highest gov- 
ernmental offices and best society whom peoples of north- 
ern and central Europe and the United States and Can- 
ada look upon as incapacitated for citizenship and as 
social pariahs, it was quite natural for Japan to find her 
ally where she did. The incident raises.the very sugges- 
tive query whether Latin-America as a whole, if it con- 
tinues its traditional indifference to race blends that 
alarms Europe and Saxon-Celtie America, is to be 
counted upon to stand permanently favorable to the ris- 
ing Asiatic demand for equality. At present, it is he- 
yond dispute that Japan is finding it possible to colonize 
in South America without any friction. As we go to 
press, there comes news of ratification of a treaty be- 
tween Paraguay and Japan which insures to the latter 
Power full control of migration of her subjects to Para- 
guay and pledges the latter Power to concede them equal 
rights with other residents. 


Japan’s new generation of university students, 
journalists, politicians, and traders is already showing 
signs of revolt against the leaders who have gone before, 
whether of the military or commercial types of imperial- 
ists and chauvinists. Not for naught have they studied 
in the non-governmental colleges at home or in the uni- 
versities and colleges of Europe and America. By con- 
tacts with the progressive leaders of social and political 
evolution in the Western democracies they have been 
made to see that the Japan of tomorrow must become as 
imitative of the ethical and social ideals of the Western 
nations as the Japan of yesterday was of the scientific 
and military achievements of the great occidental powers. 
Prophetic of this new day is the recent organization of 
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the Reconstruction Alliance, a new political party. It 
has in its platform the following planks: Realization of 
universal suffrage; abolition of class distinctions; aboli- 
tion of bureaucratic diplomacy ; establishment of a demo- 
cratic political system ; public recognition of labor organ- 
izations; guarantee of the living of the people; reform 
of the tax system, of formal education and the colonial 
administrative system ; purification of the imperial house- 
hold department; reconstruction of political parties ; and 
freedom of speech and press. Undoubtedly the pressure 
of world opinion, hostile to Japan’s treatment of Korea, 
China, and her own free thinkers in the realms of polities 
and economics, will contribute to the growth of convie- 
tion that the time for the nation to clean house within 
has come. The disclosure as to Japan’s tactics at the 
Paris Peace Conference, the candid discussion of future 
American-Japanese relations in the United States Sen- 
ate’s debate on the Peace Treaty, the formal united pro- 
test of all the British trading bodies in China against 
Japan’s commercial policy in China, make it more diffi- 
cult for the old régime at Tokio to last. 


Letter Box 


TERRYVILLE, CONN. 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 
Please accept my subscription, $1.00. The paper is a 
wonderfully fine magazine and gets down to the roots, 


where the old trouble has lain and the new remedies must 
be applied, to prevent the future wholesale murderous wars. 
Yours faithfully, 


Jessica W. ALLEN. 


2551 Gro AVENUE-N-WEsST, CALGARY, 

CANADA, November 11, 1919. 
Tne SecrerTary, American Peace Society : 

For some years I have taken an interest in the so-called 
humanitarian schemes that have for their aims the progress 
of that section of the world inhabitants who come under the 
head—workers. I have long since come to the conclusion 
that one of the greatest, if not indeed the greatest, hindrance 
to that progress is the thralldom of militarism. 

Now, that the “War to end War” kas ended, I would like 
to take a more detailed interest in the subject, and if possi- 
ble in propagating those principles which I believe 
your society has stood for these many years. 

I am an occasional contributor to a farmers’ political 
paper in these parts, which is, I believe, destined to be a 
considerable factor in the forming of opinion from now on, 
and if you could supply me with data and from 
which I could secure reliable information that would assist 
in writing short, convincing stories, I feel sure that much 
good could be accomplished. 

In the first instance, I intend to attempt to show the money 
cost of war is the chief cause of our national debt, and, fur- 
ther, the chief hindrance to reforms of our social and educa- 
tional systems, and IT would like you to give me the figures 
showing what has and is intended to be spent in keeping up 


assist 


sources 


the military and naval establishments of the first-class 
powers, 
Further, I would like to get some idea of the number of 


men who are engaged in the “useless” occupation of making 
munitions and accoutrements. And, last, the extent to which 
wars have added to the burdens of the nations through hav- 
ing to provide pensions and doles to both the participants 
and their dependents. 

From these angles it would appear that some very signifi- 
eant articles might be written, and I feel satisfied that your 
society will only be too pleased to render what assistance 


you can. 
It has also struck me that the nucleus of a branch of your 
aims, 


organization, or some such organization with like 
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might be formed in this province. Now that the shouting 
and the fighting is well-nigh dead, all around us are the evi 
dences of war's ravages, coupled with the incessant calls for 
money, that are being made not only by governments, but 
by a multitude or organizations of a semi-charitable nature ; 
all these things would, I think, probably assist in creating 
sentiment that would be favorable to anti-war propaganda. 
Hoping that this request will meet with your response, 
Iam, just a plain working man, 


W. EK. TURNER 


CHRONOLOGY OF TREATIES” 


Seitz, of 


signed the Treaty of St. German with the Allied 


Oct. 25. President Karl the Austrian Republic, 
Powers, 

defeated 
Senator Johnson, favoring equalization 
United States and 


League verdicts. 


and Associated 
United 


sored by 


Oct. 27. States Senate amendment spon 


of votes of Great Britain in 


Oct. 27. Japan’s Privy Council gave formal approval to the 


Treaty, and on the 30th final action by the Em 
peror was taken. 

Noy. 1. Chile announced her adhesion to the League 

The Allied 


Supreme 


the 
Council, informed Germany that on No 


and Associated Powers, through 


vember 10 her delegates might join in deposit of 


ratifications, providing they also signed a new 


protocol, 

Noy. 6. The last of the textual amendments to the Treaty 
reported upon favorably by the Foreign Relations 
the United 


bated, and debate began upon the “reservations,” 


Committee of States Senate was de 


sponsored by the same committee. 


Nov. 


. The reply of Bulgaria, in response to her appeal for 
the Allies, 


concessions made, 


modifications of terms by wis given 


and slight 
Nov. 7. The United States Senate began voting on the pro 
posed new preamble and fourteen reservations. 


Nov. 7. 


Brazil's Chamber of Deputies approved the Treaty, 
aml on the 11th ratification was completed. 
Nov. 10. Colombia's 


assent to the Treaty and Covenant. 


national legislature gave provisional 


Nov. 16. Bolivia ratifies the Treaty. 

Nov. IS. Peru's Assembly approved the Treaty. 

Nov. 19. Switzerland’s National Council, by a vote of 124 to 
i. aligned that republic with the League. 

Nov. 19 The United States Senate, by a vote of 3S to 53, 


defeated the Treaty as it came from Paris with 
out vote of 41 to 51 
as modified with reservations backed by the For 


any reservations, and by a 


gn Retations Committee. 


e 


refers to the 
the German 


*Unless otherwise noted, the word Treaty 
compact signed at Versailles and known as 
Treaty. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Gun Fodder: The Diary of Four Years of War. [By 
ilton Gibbs. With an introduction by 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 


A. Ham- 
Philip Gibbs 
Pp. 315. $2.00 net. 

As Philip Gibbs, by all odds the best war correspondent 
the conflict produced, says of this book by his youngest 
brother, it is filled with a tragie bitterness that is more 
than personal, “not peculiar to the temperament of the 
author, but a general feeling to be found among the demobil- 
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ized oflicers and men, not only of the British armies, but of 
the French.” “It is,’ to quote the same judge, “a real 
book,” in which, “truthfully, nakedly, vividly,” even as Bar- 
busse has done it for the French poilu, the process is de- 
scribed by which men “were trampled into obedience of 
soul and discipline” and made to endure “that devastating 
long-drawn boredom which is the characteristic of war and 
the cause of much of its suffering.” The book also registers 
“the sense of futility which sinks into the soldier's mind, 
tends to sap his mental strength and embitters him, so that 
the edge is taken off his enthusiasm and he abandons the 
fervor of the ideal with which he volunteers.” But let the 
fighter, who was such by the admission of all his comrades 
and superiors in military rank and who rose to be a major in 
the artillery, disclose his own state of mind as he reviews his 
experiences. ‘Shall we return to lying, hatred, and all malice 
and re-crucify Christ? What is the world travail for? .. . 
What does the present hoid out to us who have been through 
the Valley of the Shadow? What does it look like to us 
who gaze down upon it from the pinnacle of four years 
upon the edge of eternity? This is what it looks like, this 
what it holds out: a corpse of what was once the most beau- 
tiful woman fast entering into decomposition.” As a young 
Briton of birth, culture, and high ideals, he serves notice 
on the old men of the generation that brought on the war 
and that is muddling the peace that “the era of the young 
men has begun. Bent under the Atlas burden loaded upon 
their shoulders, they have stood daily for five yvears upon 
the edge of eternity. They have stared across into the eyes 
of Truth, some unrecognizing, others with disdain, but many 
there are in whose returning faces is the dawn of wisdom. 
; They ask that mankind should now concentrate on 
the art of giving life.” Like his brother Philip, Major 
Gibbs has unusual narrative power, coupled with a_ reflec- 
tive mind. Hence the story of his experience “lives” and 
will be rated as one of the best records coming out of the 
British army's ranks. 


History of the United States from Hayes to McKinley. By 
James Ford Rhodes. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1919. Pp. 484. 


This volume, supplementing his standard history of the 
nation from 1850 to 1877, which long since gave Mr. Rhodes 
an assured position in the honorable calling of historian, 
has not that perfection of form, careful revision, and co- 
ordination of material and weight of judgment noticeabie 
in the earlier volumes. Too much of it is but the redaction 
of material furnished by one David M. Matteson, an inves- 
tigator and thesis writer employed by the author to “get up” 
the facts. 

Again, Mr. Rhodes in this volume has had to deal with 
issues upon which he as a citizen has taken sides prior to 
becoming an historian, and he has had to deal with men 
who either were personal friends or foes. Hence he has 
not preserved that balance of judgment which was noticeable 
in his earlier volumes. All the stock phrases of the class 
to which Mr. Rhodes belongs crop out when he discusses 
democracy per se, or labor and the masses. Nevertheless, 
the book is important, because with all its limitations it is 
the register of the opinion of a man who knows the craft 
of history writing, who had the advantage of personal ac- 
quaintance with many of the men about whom he writes, 
and whose judgments on the whole are correct. Admirers 
of Mr. Blaine will not like Mr. Rhodes’ references to his 
personal character, but they will approve the historian’s 
admissions respecting the statesman’s prevision on matters 
of foreign policy. Mr. Cleveland’s virtues, personal and 
administrative, are made to shine by the rays of the ap- 
praiser; but that he was quite wrong in his handling of the 
Venezuela boundary controversy Mr. Rhodes believes now, 
as he did at the time. Readers of the book will find un- 
usually profitable at this time the somewhat disproportionate 
space given to the history of the greatest of the railway 
strikes of the last century and the rise and fall of the 
“Molly Maguires,” the first “direct actionists” in the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields, who, be it noted, were finally eliminated 
fy due process of law, not by armed State constabulary or 
Federal troops. 
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